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** The Consummate Flower.” 
NOW READY: 


BARNES’ 
NAtioNAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


COMPLETE IN SIX NUMBERS, 60 CENTS. 


The Publishers feel that these beautiful Copy Books worthily 
complete the BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL SERIES of tezt- 
books in every branch of common school instruction. now em- 











THE RIVERSIDE PAPER SERIES. 


Stories mostly by eminent American writers, printed 
in large type, and furnished at small cost. 


ISSUES FOR 1886. 
BURGLARS IN PARADISE. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
A PERFcCT ADONIS. By Miriam Coles Harris, author of ‘‘ Rutledge.” 
STORIES AND ROMANCES. By Horace E. Scudder. 
THE MAN WHO WAS GUILTY. By Flora Haines Loughead. 


A SUMMER IN LESLIE GOLDTHWAITE’S LIFE. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney. Illustrated. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
THE CRUISE OF THE ALABAMA. By P. D. Hayv ood. 
PRUDENCE PALFREY. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


bracing PILOT FORTUNE. By Marian C. L. Reeves and Emily Read. 


. NOT IN THE PROSPECTUS. By Parke Danforth. 
Readers, History, CHOY SUSAN, AND OTHER STORIES. By Will‘am Henry Bishop. 
H H SAM LAWSON’S FIRESIDE STORIES. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Ceography, Arithmetic, A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE, By William Dean Howells. Illustrated. 
Physiology, Drawing, ISSUES FOR isss. 


Bnt Yet a Woman. By Arthur 8. Hardy. ; Married for Fun. By an Anonymous Au- 





iz And PENMANSHIP Missy. By Mrs. Miriam Coles Harris. thor. 
; The Stillwater Tragedy. By Thomas|42,Usd Waid's Paradise, By Elizabeth 


PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that for thirty days after the|gisie Venner. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. T William Henry nant Prince. By 
publication of this advertisement we will send the SPECIMEN | Au Earnest Trifier. By Mary A. Sprague. | An - mbitious Woman. By Edgar Fawcett. 
BOOK, containing all the copies in the standard series of Barnes’ Tee Wadden Toe es Cummins. Mar jorie’s Quest. By Jennie T. Gould, 
Penmanship, to any teacher on application. Howells. Hammersmith. By Mark Sibley Severance. 


The books are of 16mo size, and are attractively bound in paper in uniform style. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


They are sold at 50c. each, and the subscription for each series of 13 numbers is $6.50. 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, Publishers, 

4 Park Street, BOSTON ; 11 East Seventeenth St... NEW YORK. 
oo £¥r_ fh 753-755 BROADWAY: NEW YORK;7; 

YLOR T Oke Co * & 149 WABASH AVENVE: CHICAGO®} 


COMPLETE SCHOOL CHARTS. 


yy Rey pegce: iheaics. Paaenlp Draw- AGENTS WANTED. 

~~ ey aes Govorariant. . > al a3 | In vacation teachers and others desiring 
charts, printed on extra manilla paper, size employment, can make money by selling the 
27x36 cen — padi ae nd ees |} COMPLETE SCHOOL CHARTS. Agents 

once the best, the most complete, and | wanted in every county. 

the CHEAPEST school chart ever published. : , 
A descriptive circular,;giving contents, sent| ‘ite for particulars and terms. 
on request. 
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A Book That tivery Teacher Should Have. 






SPECIMEN PACES. 





The Teachers’ Manual ee oe ee re ee ee ee ee 
ome  -sseses $3 8. SS See same 8 Ss 8 se ee S From the READERS, CHARTS and TEACHERS 
ay John. orm ands Roun” eR com Ete So Pe MAN ad Wc aNGh PRICE LSE 
Price ‘to Teachers, 40 cents. { oO : SERIE OF = READERS CHARTS FOR ™ matled free to any . ; 
This Manual outlines. and JOHN W. TUFTS: & #.E.HOLT on apps 














presents, clearly and —&* 
intelligently, a plan by which every enterprising custnaaiadamiiitemmeal 
py yp Ae eg Fs — py t- WiLL aM WAKE & LO., BAnK« & 1AYLOK, 5. A. MAAWKLL & CO., EDGAR 0. SILVER, General Agent 
of . , 


teacher on seetes pric Boston. New YOrK. CHIcaGo. 30 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 








REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
DIXON’S PENCIL SHARPENER 


Is now reduced from $3.50 to $2.40, and the Cutters 
from $1.00 to 75 cents per dozen. 


The demand for this machine has proven what we have always claimed for it, 
namely, that it is the neatest and best mer in the market. lt makes no noise 
and no dirt. The demand enabies us to y largely increased facilities, and to not 
only reduce the price one-third, but to turn out even more perfect machines. 

On receipt of $2.50 we shall be glad to send a sharpener on approval. If not 
found satisfactory, the money will be refunded on return of the sharpener. 








LAMSON’S PATENT, “May 12, 1885, 
This cut shows one-half of the actual size. 














Send for Circular. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila 


Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 

phic Outfits for Ama- 
teurs, Spectacles, 





Eye-Glasses, Opera 
& Marine Glasses, 
etc.. etc. 


Mlustrated Price List 
matieo free to any address. 
mention this paper in cor- 
responding with us 








A. H. ANDREWS &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE ONLY 


DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL DESKS 


In the World, 


b 





Andrew’s Globes 
Tellurians, Maps 
Charts of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dustless 
Erasers and 
Cray ons- 





JUST PUBLISHED 
ANDREWS’ 
NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


686 Broadway, N. Y. | 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
815 Arch B8t., Phila 611 Wash’g’n St., Boston, 





THE 
REAT CONSPIRACY 


Gen. JOHN A. LOCAN. 


Ce Now ready for delivery. a3 
The work of a man whois thoroughly in earnest.”— 
N. Y. Tribu 


a Frank and Fearless,’ "—N. ¥. Times. 
“A pomestaatto wealth of information.”—Chicago 


° > Remeee interesting.” — Times, Reading. Pa. 
© The stra! secomare book of astraigbtforward man.” 
— Daily hicago. 

a0 * Fresh and ns ”— Post, San Francisco 
* The work of a man who has som-thing to say worth 
,, hearing * —North American, Phila, 
* A remarkable buok.”—Palladium, New Haven. 


Agents want2d evrryw ‘rywhere._ The best money-making 
book sm .we market. Apply at once for territory. 


A. RB. HART & 00., Publishers, 
16 Murray St., N. ¥. 





NEW CHAKTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY 


For Elementary Instruction in Physi- 
ology and Hygiene. 


ATTRACTIVE, 
CHEAP. 
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Three charts 25x38 inch in colors, well 
mounted, for $3.00 nct to school boards. 


Send for full information to 


MILTON BRADLEY CO,, 


Springfield, Mass. 





McShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells, 


CHIMES AND nw for CHURKCRES 
SCHOOLS, &c. Bend f a # Price vat gate 
‘ogue. Address, H. YoRR Ee © 






Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, _ NEW YyorK 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class appesieen' — 7 opie = lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 








For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, and Ladies’, 170. For Broad tg agg 294, 389, 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390 
For peels USE in fine drawings, No. 659 (the colbrated ae, 290 & 201. 


Other styles to suit all hands. - tay-Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH SILLOTT & SOXS, “Ot John Street, N.Y. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 





ANDERSON SCHOOL 
The New York School Book 


BOOK CoO. 
House. 


IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FOR UPWARD OF EIGHT YEARS. 


School Books! 


have to dispose of, givin -conat- | 
We will make you an 0 


Send list of an 
tion and date of 


Eze, 


BOUGEIT,! 
SOLD! 
EXCHANGED! 


ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO., 66 & “a DUANE ST.. NEW YORE. 








Price-List. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


Book Holders, 
DICTIONARY HOLDER. 


For Sale by all Booksellers 
and Stationers, 


Send for Illastrated Catalogue and 
No. 136 E. 13th St., New York. 


LAMBIE, 








Vacation Employment. 


Wanted a teacher at every Summer 
Normal School and Institute to represent 





our popular educational 





LIBEKAL 


Address at once 


publications. 


PAY, 


JOURWAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, 


A. E WINSHIP. 


Boston. 
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FKvery League 
most Invariably Ridden by 
Distance Tou 
Every Part Interchangeable. 


Catalogue Sent Free. 
Tut Pore Mra. Co., 597 Wash- 


ouses : 12. 
115 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


COLUMBIA 


Bicycles and Tricycles 


Many Improvements. 


Highest Grade of Machines Made 


The Test of the Roads for 8 
Years Has Not 
single Columbia.—Their Ri- 
ders Hold the Best World’s 


worn outa 


s.—In M 
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DR. J. W. “STEWART, | 
23a Si rect and 9th A 


and ad sensitive teeth a special 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


During the summer vacation to introduce 
our new and popular line of school books 
to the school boards and into the schools of 
every county. Liberal terms to live men 
Address JUHN E, POTTER & CO., 
Publishers, Philadetphia, Pa. 


The kome édjustable Slate Cover 


Cheapest and Best Slate Cover Made. 
Buy Plain Frame Slates and the ** Acme Cover,” 
and you Wn. a Noiscless Slate, which is Chea 
and will Wesr Longer than any other Noiseless 
Slate. Agents wanted! Send for Circular ond 
Price List. CHAS. F. HAMMETT, 
24 Cornhill, Boston. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. or 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART 


, By John B. Gough. . 
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TEACHERS’ PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION. 
Tnecorporated under the Laws of New York. 
Ageuts Wanted. Liberal Commissions Given. 
Address A. S, BUSH, Secretary 
753 Broadway, New York. 
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JAS. W. QUEEN & C0, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus, 


Anatomical Models, 
Skeletons, etc. 
Large stock of 

first-class appara- 

tus. Lowest prices 
to Schools. Corre- 
spondence solicited 
Mention ScHooL 
JOURNAL. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus 


AND 


CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, 
SCHOOLS & LABARATURIEFS 


yee with the best goods at the lowest prices. 
unsen’s Burners and mbustion tur. 
naces, a specialty in man . 


NEW PALTZ 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


September 1, 1886. Tu- 
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ents. Five courses of study. 
Special attention to common school 
teachers and graduates of High Schools 


and Academies. Address 


EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 


New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
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§° SKIN and BLOOD 

DISEASE 
FROM 

PIMPLES 10 SCROFULA. 


;CZEMA. or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing 
itching and burning, instantly relieved by 
a warm bath with CurricurRA SOAP and a single 
application of CurtccRaA, the t Skin Cure. 
is repeated daily, with two or three doses of 





CuricuRA RESOLVENT. New Blood Purifier, 

to keep the blocd cool, the perspiration pure 

and unirritating, the bowe's open, the liver and 
kidneys active, will © y cure 
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G2"Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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Private Reading. . Jv cents. 
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Children, Teachers and Ss 2 oe peose Qu cts. 

. Suggestions for the formation of 
tudy Classes in L'terature. 21 pages. 5 cents. 
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E have perfected arrangements to 
be represented at all the Teach- 
er’s Institutes in the U.S. 

This summer when you attend 
such meetings, find the JOURNAL head- 
quarters, and give the agent all the en- 
couragement you can. Show the sample 
copies to your friends, and aid in any way 
to increase the subscription in your Coun- 
ty. Such work is in the line of educat- 
ional progress. 


"THEY are coming to us from all parts of the world. 
Twenty thousand exiled Jews are on their way 
here. Week before last in one day 2,427 immigrants 
came from Germany, and others are arriving daily. 
All this means more power of assimilation, more 
central educational force from Washington, and 
more distinctive American civilization every where. 
All these people must become citizens of our coun- 
- They are not to be Poles, Germans, Russians, 
or Italians, but Americans. It must come to this or 
we shall split inte nationalities like Europe. Our 
school work is the national cementing force. 








y, |and I will save your :ife ;” 


1 | beneficence, helpfulness, and love can not be bought 


5g | taught to value money, for they frequently take the 


WOME parents and teachers mix up the idea of 
~ work and wages with morals in a manner most 
injurious to the latter, by buying pupils to be good 
and excel. They fasten a silver dollar to a string 
and let the one who is “‘at the head” the greatest 
number of times during a week wear it during the 
succeeding week; and the one who comes out best at 
the close of the term to own it. A teacher once used 


to those children who sat still the longest without 
whispering. Many parents buy the obedience of 
their children. They say, ‘‘]f you will run and get 
it for me quick, I will give you five cents.” 
When the doing of duty is paid for in money, great 
injury is done to the business and moral sense. 
What would be thought of a man who would say to 
a drowning person, ‘‘ Promise mea thousand dollars 
but the moral iniquity of 
this act is only a little less than that of the teacher 
who says: “Study and I will pay you,” ‘‘ Succeed 
and you will get a dollar.” This putting everything 
upon a money basis has been the cause of the mer- 
cenary spirit of the age. It has brought everything 
down to a money value. So much goodness for so 
much gold; so much piety in the pulpit for so many 
pence; so much good teaching for so many green- 
backs. The aim of instruction seems to be Money! 
money! money! Be president of the United States, 
you will get $50,000 a year. A brown stone front in 
the city and a large farm in the country constitute 
the end of the human hopes of tens of thousands. 
But how shall this mercenary spirit be overcome? 
How can better ideals be formed? By showing that: 


1. There is something far better than money. 
Children can early understand that kindness, 


with gold. They can learn that money does not al- 
ways represent value. These are most important 
lessons, and they can be taught, not told or lectured 
about, but taught, in allschools. When taught, the 
results in life are of incalculable value. 


2. By educating children to make and do things 
worth making and doing, and then paying them for 
it. Farmers’ children have usually a better appre- 
ciation of the value of money than any other class. 
They are early accustomed to buy and sell, and by 
actual experience. know something of the cost of 
farm products. In many instances they are given 
a small piece of ground on which they can raise 
what they please and sell their crop. This teaches 
the value of money, for they give for its possession 
value in work. Shop-keepers’ children are early 


place of their parents in selling over the counter. 
They do not get so good an education in this particu- 
lar as farmers’ children, for they have no part in 
making what is sold. Children of professional men 
are proverbially poor financiers, and for good rea- 
son; they have no part in making what they get. 
Everything they have is given to them, and they 
cannot value it. It isn't in reason they should. 
When they go out into the world at sixteen or 
twenty-one, they have no idea of how much it costs 
to owna dollar. If money comes easily it is spent 
easily, if it comes hard, they complain. It is only 
by contact with production that any one can learn 
the value of money. The author values literature, 
the doctor his remedies and treatment, the lawyer 
his reports and briefs, the teacher his aids more than 
others can, because from these they produce what 
they give. None but a banker can appreciate the 
tenth of one per cent. These facts must be remem 
bered in considering the way to educate children to 
value their possessions. 


3. Manual work in schools is admirably adapted to 
educate children in this direction. They can easily 
be taught to make articles which can besold. Thou- 





to keep a remarkably still school by paying a trifle 


by children in school. 


All fancy stores are full of 
articles of simple manufacture that are always in 
demand at some price; it may be small, but the 
effects of such sales have a far greater educational 
value than is usually imagined. 





F our pupils could be taught in school to become 

thrifty men and women, much good would be 
done. As it is they learn nothing in school concern- 
ing the value of money or how to earn it. A child 
soon finds that a cent will buy a stick of candy, and 
that a little importunity will get it out of the pocket 
of father or mother, but this child has no idea how 
that coin got into that pocket. In fact, most chil- 
dren have no knowledge of buying or selling, manu- 
facturing and finding a market. Money comes some 
how, they know not how; and goes some where, 
they know not whither. 


—_— —~+ ¢ @ oe -——____ —_—_ 


T is ‘the divine art of putting things” that makes 

teaching as well as public speaking effective. 
One man will utter a great thought in such a man- 
ner as to produce no effect, another will enforce a 
simple truth so as to carry with it wonderful power. 
This art of ‘‘ putting things” makes teachers suc- 


!| cesses or failures. One, by means of a few questions, 


will present truth with wonderful clearness. The 
pupils involuntarily say, ** I under- 
stand it perfectly.’ Another will cover up truth 
under a mass of lumbering words and thundering 
sounds, with no approach at clearness. The longer 
he talks the thicker the sounds become, until from 
the impenetrable darkness no gleam of truth can be 
seen. 

All of this is applicable to speakers at educational 
meetings, who try to say things they cannot, and 
through painful periods make fruitless efforts at 
**making themselves understood.” They remem- 
ber, but, alas! too late, for the good of their hearers. 
Their forethought comes afterward. Their gun 
hangs fire until the bird has flown. 

Artemus Ward never said a better or wittier 
thing than ‘I have the gift of oratory, but I haven't 
it about me.” When we are alone we can easily 
become eloquent and poetical, but when before an 
audience how difficult it is to get the fire of inspir- 
ation! The ability of using what resources we have, 
at once, on demand—is often worth whole folios of 
learning, locked up, out of reach. We often want a 
word, a story, as anillustration, just on the second, 
If it can be had the victory is won against an antag- 
onist; if not, it is lost. 

The typical Celt is famed for his witty sayings. 
The one who said that, ‘* people are dying this year 
who never died before,” is equalled by another who 
announced that the deceased ‘‘left no children to 
mourn his loss except an only brother who was 
killed at the same time.” It was once announced 
that “ladies, without distinction of sex, would be 
welcome,” and Sir Boyle Roche eaid, ‘‘ Simple mis- 
fortunes never come alone, and the greatest of all 
misfortunes is generally followed by a much greater.” 
All these are only equalled by one who wished to 
find a place where there was ‘‘no death, that he 
might go there and end his days.” Dr. Holland in 
dedicating his life of Lincoln to Andrew Johnson ex- 
pressed the hope that as the successor of Lincoln, 
Johnson might ‘repair the breaches” etc, etc. 
Since Mr. Johnson was once a tailor, such words in 
dedicating a book made a curious instance of infe- 
licity of expression. 

The way to say exactly what ought to be said is to 
know what ought to be said and then say it, and 
nothing more. Children are encouraged to talk in 
school when they have nothing to talk about. It is 
easier to talk about nothing than something, just as 
it is easier to give a promissory note than to pay it. 
It is a good maxim: “‘if you have nothing to say, 


It is so plain,” ** 





sands of ornaments are in demand that can be made 
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say nothing!” 
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WHICH WAY ARE WE GOING. 


President Seelye of Amherst College, in a recent ar- 
ticle states that insanity, idiocy, blindness, pauperism, 
divorce, vice, crime, illegitimacy, vagrancy, and suicide 
are all increasing fast in just those countries where pop- 
ular education is most widely diffused, and concludes 
that if all this be not the result of our present educational 
methods, still it is undeniable that education not only 
does not destroy the real perils of society, but even per- 
mits them to increase enormously. ‘It is not,” he con- 
tinues, “the illiteracy of any people, but their immoral- 
ity; it is not their knowledge, but their virtue, on which 
either their destruction or their salvation hinges—a fa- 
miliar truth, needing, nevertheless, constant reiteration.” 

Here is a question of such magnitude that its impor- 
tance has been and is underestimated. Is our nation 
digging a bottomless pit into which we shall fall into 
eternal ruin? We don’t believe it, neither do we believe 
that all manner of hideous crimes are increasing just 
where there is most education. We are at heart a re- 
ligious people, but if our schools were abolished we 
should be ten-fold less so than now. It is, in our opinion, 
a monstrous perversion of the truth to argue that popular 
education is the promoter of popularcrime. Knowledge 
in itself is not moral, but the way it is obtained in our 
public schools directly tends to build up moral character. 
So we believe. 

A school in which the Bible is studied every day may, 
by the manner in which it is taught, have an immoral 
tendency. Creeds may be learned verbatim ; children 
may be taught to repeat what others have believed, and 
it will have no influence to make good moral characters, 
but often the reverse. The fate of the country depends 
upon the kind of teachers there are in the school-rooms, 
as well as the character of the influence there is in 
the homes. 





USE YOUR EYES. 


This advice is often given, and it should be oftener 
given than it is. It has recently been remarked by the 
Scientific American that many go through life without 
ever realizing that our eyes have to be educated to see 
as well as our tongues to speak, and that only the barest 
outlines of the complex and ever-changing images 
focused on the retina ordinarily impress themselves 
upon the brain? That the education of the eye may be 
brought to a high state of perfection is shown in numer- 
ous ways. 

There are many delicate processes of manufacture 
which depe id for their practical success upon the nice 
visual perception . f the skilled artizan, who almost un- 
consciously detects variations of temperature, color, 
density, etc., of his materials which are inappreciable to 
the ordinary eye. 

The hunter, the mariner, the artist, the scientist, each 
needs to educate the eye to quick action in his special 
field of research before he can hope to become expert 
in it. 

Houdin, the celebrated prestidigitator, attributed his 
success in his profession mainly to his quickness of per- 
ception, which, he tells us in his entertaining auto- 
biography, he acquired by educating his eye to detect a 
large number of objects at a single glance. His simple 
plan was to select a shop window full of a miscellaneous 
assortment of articles, and walk rapidly past it a num- 
ber of times every day, writing down each object which 
impressed itself on his mind. In this way he was able, 
after a time, to detect instantaneously all of the articles 
im the window, even though they might be numbered by 
scores. 





GOING TO SEED. 





Some teachers were grouped together a few days 
since, and the inquiry was made, ‘‘ Where is X?” 

‘* Oh,” said one, ‘‘ he has gone to seed.” 

Now X had been something of a force for a number of 
years; he had lectured on education, had conducted 
teachers’ institutes, and was well thought of. Many 
looked up to him as one who would be of real service in 
advancing education. To losehim by death would cause 
a pang. But to have him “ goto seed”—that was more 
painful. 

What is “‘ going to seed?” 

The case of X was this: He had taken charge of —— 
School, and seemed to care as little about education as 
if he had never lectured upon jt ; had never pointed out 
to teachers at institutes the path of true teaching. He 
had got as high up as he could get, and felt intereste 


no longer. When a plant begins to “go to seed” it 
stops growing; it begins to look shabby ; its glory has 
departed ; it has fulfilled its destiny, and seems to know 
it. So it was with X. 

Thinking of X, I was reminded of Y. He, too, assist- 
ed at institutes ; being a good singer, his voice was often 
heard in leading off in school-room songs. From a $500 
salary he rose to $1,000 in a country town, and then he 
got a principalship in ——, and as he could not expect 
to get the superintendency, the incumbent being young 
and healthy. Y settled down to breathe. He now gives 
no thought to educational matters ; runs his school well, 
and does no more. An old friend, who had labored 
with him up in the country, came to the city and looked 
him up. 

‘*T never saw such a change,” said he, ‘‘in any man. 
He used to be interested in education, and never was so 
pleased as to see the young teachers improving, but he 
don’t care a cent now.” 

Y had also “‘ gone to seed.” 

Then there was Z. This man, too, ran well for a sea- 
son. He was so much interested that he started an ed- 
ucational paper. He (as is usual) sank some money in 
the enterprise, but, after a time, got a principalship. He 
was asked to subscribe for an educational paper, but de- 
clined. He ‘“‘ was so busy with hisschool that he had 
no time to read!” Of him Supt. —— remarked, 
“‘Z is not a growing man ; his ideas are all book ideas ; 
we thought he would be an addition to our foree, but he 
is not.” Z has also *‘ gone to seed.” 

This is a soft way of putting the matter. These men 
are well-meaning ; they intend to do justice to their pu- 
pils, and give an equivalent for their money. But why 
have they stopped the efforts they made to influence 
others? Were they really interested in educational ad- 
vancement ? 

The cause of education suffers greatly from the su- 
pineness of men in prominent positions. That the 
teacher in the little brown country school-house should 
be interested seems all right enough ; her pupils, if not 
enthusiastic, will not stay in that unattractive school- 
room and spell long columns of words, while nature 
without is so inviting. But the teacher in the city 
school is apt to undervalue earnestness and enthusiasm, 
he becomes mechanical, routinish, and soon it is noticed 
that he tells the same story about Andrew Jackson at 
just the same point in each history class (said class has 
been informed by the preceding class of the exact time 
when said story may be expected)—in fact, he has begun 
* to go to seed.” It is not a fatal disease. Some live to 
a good old age with it. It is not so bad as softening of 
the brain or many other ills that attack mankind, but it 
is bad. 





HIS PAY. 





A man was sitting in his arm-chair, in his home, just 
as the evening shadows began to fall. He had just paid 
the interest on the mortgage on his home; there was 
nothing left in his purse, and he felt sad, for he had been 
a hard-working, earnest, good man all his life. He had 
a family of five children, partly grown, and he was 
thinking of them ; he was thinking, too, of his wife. who 
had struggled beside him for so many years. He loved 
his work; he loved to be useful, but he coveted a re- 
ward that would enable him to live with more comfort. 
He thought of some of his companions—there was one 
who had been a lawyer ; how rich he had grown to be ; 
there was one who had been a merchant ; he, too, was 
rich, and lived instyle. And thus his thoughts ran on. 
He found he had not done wisely in choosing his occu- 
pation. 

A knock was heard at the door. A man with streaks 
of gray in his hair entered. There were lines of care on 
his face. ‘ You don’t remember me, I see, but I cannot 
forget you. When you lived in A—— you came into the 
foundry where I was. I was a wild, reckless fellow, 
twenty years of age. I used tobacco, whisky, and beer. 
My nights were spent in the streets and saloons. You 
spoke kindly to me ; you said my brother was in school, 
and there was where I ought to be; that I ought to g&t 
an education, and learn a trade ; that I would then be 
respected and honored by the community; that I had 
talents, and you knew it by my looks; that I was on a 
road now that had but one end—disgrace and poverty. 

I was sure you were a kind and true man. I listened 
to you, half angry, half ashamed. When you left I 
threw away my cigar, and at night I stayed in the house 
and read the newspaper—a thing I had not done before, 
except when sick. When my mother attended church I 
determined to follow your advice and go there too. I 


you had told me, that the good people of the town were 
there. I went to the Sunday-school, though it was a 
hard trial, for the boys knew I was a bad fellow, and so 
did the superintendent. When I told him I had come 
on your advice, the silent tears rolled down his cheeks. 
I went to school the next Monday, and did my best, and 
when you saw me you had kind words and smiles for 
me. My folks moved to C—— in the course of a year, 
and there I persevered in my efforts to follow your ad- 
vice. I never forgot what you told me. I can never 
thank you enough for what you did. I became a church 
member, and am now superintendent of a Sabbath 
school. I married, and have three children ; my home 
is a pleasant one. Iam respected by the community. I 
have accumulated considerable property. I heard you 
were here, and came over to tell you that I shall never 
forget your words and labors in my behalf. God will 
reward you.” 

This was the tale that our downcast, sad-hearted man 
heard. He felt that if his purse was light still he was 
doing a noble work in the world. He knew that this in- 
cident was but one out of thousands. He took courage; 
his faith had been strengthened ; faith in himself, faith 
in his work, faithin his God. 

This man, reader, was a teacher, and such work as his 
is being done all over the land. The reward the true 
teacher is to get, it is clear, must be sought beyond the 
meager salary he is paid. 





HON. MAMIE BROWN, A.M. 





Can not some way be devised of educating young 
ladies into the belief that the word Mary is far more el- 
egant and expressive than its diminutive Mamie? This 
universal rage for perverting every Christian name is 
a species of verbal insanity that future generations will 
laugh about. It is very well to pet little girls of eight or 
ten, and call them ‘‘ Dear Mamie,” or ‘‘ Dear Bessie,” 
but when these terms are applied to young ladiesin pub- 
lic they become either altogether too affectionate or ri- 
diculous. Concerning this custom, the Sun of. this city 
recently said :—‘‘ Hattie, Bessie, and Mamie were the 
Christian names given by three of the nine young women 
upon whom the degrees of Bachelor of Arts or bachelor 
of Letters were conferred at the commencement of Rut- 
ger’s Female College last Thursday. Of course it is of 
no use to expostulate with these girls for allowing them- 
selves to be described by their pet nursery names even 
in so formal a document as a college diploma. We 
might as well attempt to reason them out of obedience 
to the dictates of a passing fashion in dress—to induce 
them to reduce the height of their hats or the heels of 
their boots. They prefer their own taste to ours, and 
think that Hattie, Bessie, and Mamie are much prettier 
and far more elegant names than the homely, old-fash- 
ioned Harriet, Elizabeth, and Mary. None the less it 
seems very incongruous, and it is very incongruous to 
give a scholastic degree to a young woman who is 
spoken of only as if she was a baby who had not yet 
mastered the pronunciation of some of the consonants, 
and who changed the construction of words to suit the 
limitations of her infantile vocal organs. In the domes- 
tic circle such nursery names have sweet and tender as- 
sociations, but they sound quite silly when they are read 
out at a college commencement as the serious appella- 
tions of young women who are deemed worthy of grave 
scholastic degrees. Suppose that when Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes was given an honorary degree in England, 
the other day, he had been described as Ollie Holmes or 
Noll Holmes. These three young women allowed Dr. 
Samson and Dr, Buchard to address them before a large 
audience as if they were little girls in pinafores waiting 
for a present of a doll or of sweetmeats, instead of young 
ladies about to receive diplomas certifying that they 
had mastered studizs within the ability of maturity only. 
They and their friends were not in the least indignant 
at the familiarity, but took it as altogether nive, pretty, 
and proper. Among the other recipients of degrees 
were two Marys and two Elizabeths, who were so-called 
in their degrees, but Mamie and Bessie probably looked 
on them asthe victims of the prejudices of old-fashioned 
and unreasonable parents. Yet we can never think of 
Mamie and Bessie and Hattie as dignified young women 
so long as they put those baby names on their cards. 
But, as we have already said, we protest in vain. They 
like baby names better than the names they received in 
baptism, and are utterly indifferent to what we say on 
the subject. So we must write down Hattie and Mamie 
and Bessie as Bachelors of Arts and of Letters, and not 
three pretty little girls to whom Dr. Burchard and Dr. 
Samson gave rewards of merit for good conduct in the 
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OPptintons will differ, but we can hardly see how there 
can be any difference of views as to the merits of Tate’s 
Philosophy 7: Education. It has stood the test of years, 
and received the commendation of the most eminent 
thinkers in this country and England. Recently, a crit- 
icism of the book appeared in the Texas School Journal, 
which, we understand, was written by Mr. O. H. Cooper, 
principal of the Houston high school. Mr, Cooper is a 
graduate of Yale, and was a tutor in that institution for 
two years, but there are other graduates of other equally 
as celebrated schools who have not only been tutors, but 
professors in them, whose judgments are directly oppo- 
site to that of Principal Cooper. Our columns are open 
to Mr. Cooper for any article he may see fit to write 
showing in what particulars Mr. Tate’s philosophy is 
wrong. No human production is perfect. We do not 
claim infallibility for the work, but we do claim that it 
contains more of the essential principles of the true phil- 
osophy of education than any other book published. The 
writer of these lines is a New England college graduate, 
and has also been an officer in a college for several 
years. 





THE most dogmatic man is he who knows he is right. 
It is all settled with him. Hecan’t be taught, for he has 
long passed the teachable milestone in his educational 
course. He considers every one who differs from him 
either wanting in common sense or moral honesty. He 
knows his arguments are logically conclusive and wonders 
why you don’t admit it. Such a person in the educational 
work is a detriment to the honest investigation of truth 
and a hinderance to progress. 





Twenty-nine young ladies have taken the course of 
the normal training department in the Paterson, N. J., 
high school. during the year just ended. The work has 
never been better. The whole year was devoted to the 
class work and practice, which has not been interrupted 
by substituting except for practice towards the end of 
the course. The first term was devoted to the study of 
mental science and theory with daily experimental 
teaching. The second term, Quick’s ‘“‘ Essays on Edu- 
cational Reformers” was taken up with special reference 
to the history and principal of education. Tate’s “ Phil 
osophy of Education” has also been carefully studied 
during the last term. In aJldition to this work there has 
been constant study of the methods of teaching with 
class exercises and actual practice. Such work as this 
cannot fail to produce most beneficial results. 





A distinguished physician in Massachusetts was 
called to treat a man strangely and dangerously ill. 
After prolonged examination he planted himself before 
the open fire, and sat their in silence bent over it an 
hour or more. ‘‘ What is the matter with me, doctor? 
asked the patient at last. ‘‘I don’t know,” replied the 
doctor, springing up. “ but I do know what todo.” 





When John Lord, the historian, was examined for 
ordination, he was asked by a disciple of Dr. Emmons: 
‘“‘ Are you willing to be damned for the glory of God?’ 
His answer came with the force of an unexpected can- 
non-shot, “‘ No: but I am willing you should.” He did 
not get ordained. 





The late A. D. Ditmar, of Lancaster, Pa., recently 
left $80,000, ‘‘to ascertain what children were created 
todo.” This marks an imp»rtant step in human pro- 
gress, One of the features of the institution which he 
hoped to found is a room containing musical instru- 
ments, tools used in the various trades, and other appli- 
ances. When a child was brought to be entered into 
the institution it was to be taken into this room and its 
actions observed. If the little one’s inclinstion led it to 
the musical instruments, it was to be educated asa 
musician. If its desires tended toward the plane and 
the saw, a carpenter's traie would be tauzut it, and so 
on through the hst of occupations. 





The New York Times has started its expedition to ex- 
plore the mountain heights of St. Elias, the loftiest peak 
in North America, and never yet trodden by a white 
man. Lieutenant Schwatka is in command, and Prof. 
William Libbey, Jr.. of Princeton, has charge of the 
scientific work. 





A recent convention was held in this city to devise 
ways and means of improving the city. It is said the 
members consisted of a lot of queer people ; and, while 


some good ideas were advanced, the propepdings were 





—— 





‘*Sympathy is the outcome of a man's better nature. 
The essence of all sin is the self-centering of our nature. 
We live in circles by which our selfishness becomes con- 
centric: it goes out to wife, to children, to home, and 
to friends, until, under the influences of our modern 
life, it stretches out to all humanity. This larger out- 
look of the world gives us deeper and richer thoughts.” 





The Scotch universities are considering the propriety 
of granting a new degree to be called the *‘School- 
master’s Diploma.” 





Senator Hoar has introduced a bill providing for a 
National Commission of architects, artists, and sculpt- 
ors, whose business it shall be to see that the govern- 
ment is not imposed upon in the purchase of works of 
art, and to prevent the erection of unsightly govern- 
ment buildings. 





Youne Lapy—“ My dear Professor, I want to thank 
you for your lecture. You made it all so plain that I 
could understand every word.” 

Professor—‘‘ I am truly glad you did understand it. 
I have studied the subject for about thirteen years, and 
I flatter myself that I can bring the subject within the 
comprehension of the weakest intellect.” 





THE enthusiasm manifested by teachers this year is 
something remarkable. As one instance among many, 
about a thousand teachers attended the Kentucky State 
Teachers’ Association at Louisville this year, against two 
hundred and fifty last year. Summer schools are 
springing up in every direction ; local associations and 
institutes without number are being held by the best in- 
structors, and well attended. Two Pullman cars, filled 
with teachers, started for Topeka from New York Wed- 
nesday evening. They will spend a day at Niagara, stop 
at Chicago over Sunday, and reach Topeka Monday even- 
ing. Many others are going by different routes. These 
excursions, social meetings, and discussions of sub- 
jects in which all are interested, afford the best kind 
of recreation. Afterwards there are several weeks for 
quiet rest at the seaside, on the mountains, in the coun- 
try farm-house ; anywhere and everywhere that fancy 
dictates and the purse allows. 


MUNIFICENT LEGACY FOR AN ACADEMY. 








The late John Brewster, of Boston, a direct descen- 
dant of William Brewster, who came to Plymouth in the 
Mayflower, 266 years ago, has made “the Brewster 
Academy,” to be established in his native town of Wolf- 
boro, his residuary legatee. The gift will ultimately ex- 


—including large rooms for the library and rcading- 
room, are provided for, and liberal annuities are made 
for the poor of the town. About $30,000 a year will now 
be devoted to these educational and benevolent pur- 
poses, and after certain temporary annuities terminate, 
the annual income will be about $50,000. No other 
academy within our knowledge in this country received 
so large a gift at the outset. The town itself is delight- 
fully situated on Lake Winnepesaukee, and is surround- 
ed by very p.cturesque mountain scenery. It is on high 
ground, about 500 feet above the sea level, and is a very 
healthy, as well as most attractive, summer resort. But 
the citizens are now specially interested in increasing its 
sanitary and esthetic attractions, and in making it a lit- 
erary center—one of the most inviting summer resorts 
in this ‘‘ Switzerland of America,” as the mountain por- 
tion of the Granite State is deservedly called. Mr. B. G. 
Northrop recently organized a village Improvement As- 
sociation here which promises to make Wolfboro a still 
more inviting place of resort and of residence. 





STICK-LAYING FOR BUSY-WORK. 


By Heven L. Lewis, Wo.corrt, N. Y. 


Sticks, fur the laying of figures, is one of the richest 
and most fascinating of Froebel’s gifts to children, and 
may be made the basis for drawing, arithmetic, and 
geometry, all without the children knowing that they 
are doing anything but play. 

The sticks may be had in various lengths, also in col- 
ors. I bought a bundle of 500, 13 inches long, for fifty 
cents, and cut them myself the desired lengths, I have 
found 8 inches a convenient 
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length. 
Place 8 pile upon the table, or in a box ; or, pass them 
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to the children, telling them to take one. Let them exam- 
ine it, and say what it lookslike to them. To inspire re- 
spect for the material have a little talk about its form 
and length; of what made, and the amount of work 
necessary to prepare, from a big tree, this little stick. 
Teach position, first, by imitation ; then call for the 
different positions, until vertical, horizontal, and oblique 
are as familiar as are the terms, standing, lying, and 
leaning. Reproduce by drawing on slates and on the 
board. 

Next, take two sticks—children deciding how many— 
and combine the positions to form various figures, 
which the children will name according to their fancy. 

When, by imitation and invention, combinations with 
“‘two” are exhausted. they may be taught the terms 
right, acute, and obtuse angles, reproducing these and 
all the forms by drawing. 

As the number of sticks used increases, the variety of 
objects which the children will form are almost endless. 
After being started on the way they may be left to 
themselves, if only the teacher shows an interest in 
their work by an occasional suggestion, or word of en- 
couragement. Being perfectly noiseless, this material 
may be used in large classes without annoyance. 





THE KINDERGARTEN IN CONNECTION 


OUR PRIMARY DEPARTMENTS. 


WITH 





By Supt. C. E. Meteney, Patterson, N. J. 
(From his last report.) 


The instruction usually given to the youngest classes 
is unsuitable to their years as well as to their minds and 
bodies Not only are the subjects inappropriate for young 
children but the sessions are too long, not too long for 
parents who wish to be relieved of care, but too long 
for any practical benefit as far as instruction such as we 
have to give is concerned. As much can be learned in 
three hours as in five by children under eight or nine 
years of age. We have evidence of this in schools where 
there are half-day classes. Though this system is hard 
upon the teachers who have two sets of children each 
day, yet the pupils in half a day learn all they can. The 
testimony of the superintendent of Milwaukee, who isa 
keen observer of the progress of learning in children of 
various grades and the effect of the different methods of 
education, is valuable as showing the ages at which 
children gain most from school training. He says: 

“ The half-day class system shows in the results obtained 
that we have been expecting altogether too much and edu- 
cating children too young to keep up with our requirements. 
No surprise need be expressed that the young children in 
half-day classes progress as rapidly as they did under the 
whol y plan; the result is simply and easily attributable 
to the limitations fixed by nature to the rate of the child’s 
wth. We cannot and should not transcend this normal 
rate of development. After a child is nine years of age, the 

uisitive powers of the mind on all school subjects de- 
velop apece In five years succeeding nine years of age, his 
acquisition of knowledge and power in those subjects which 
it is the business of the school to teach, far exceeds in real 
value, kind and amount all the attainments of his infant 
pom. Before ten no human being can be educated, except 

a very limited extent, either morally or mentally.” 

This authority maintains the same position we do in 
regard to the usual course of study in the lowest grades 
of the primary schools, namely that it is beyond the 
capabilities of the children. I quote again: 


“The public seems to have a too sensitive ear just now 
for philanthropic glorification of the possibilities of in- 


“A wholesome correction of this bias is needed, if the 
public schools are to perform their best function. In the 
schools of the state are thousands of children whose great- 
est ey is nursery attendance, and who sit waiting in 
constrai and unnatural positions in narrow seats and 
unventilated rooms, presumably doing ‘grade work,’ but 
really waiting till they are mature enough in mind and body 
to begin with profit the legitimate work of school instinc- 
tion. Kinde ning is the education most naturally 
adapted to child nature.”’ 

From all the information I have been able to gather 
and from observation of the working of our primary 
grades, I am convinced, and have been for years, that 
the instruction the first year should partake more of the 
features of the kindergarten system. As I do not con- 
sider myself an authority upon the subject I prefer to 
quote from a few reports at hand, of superintendents who 
have made a fair trial of the work and who are of 
national reputaton. 

In Boston thirty-one free kindergartens have been es- 
tablished through the private charity of one lady, Mrs. 
Shaw, many of them in rooms in public school houses. 
The superintendent says: 

“There is no doubt in my mind that our school system 
pete ee ee Ane oy pny A big ame 9 nie 
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children just where the kindergarteners left them and go 
right on. No doubt something has been gained, and yet 
more may be gained, by mbuing the terching in the lower 
grades of the poimaaty schools with the spirit and meth 
of the kindergarten. This is the great reason why the School 
Committee has been right in treating the free kindergar- 
tens with encouragement and hospitality. But the next 
step forward is to recognize and establish the kindergarten 
as a part of the system of public instruction. The field for 
the public kindergarten is a broad one.”’ 

Active philanthropi: ladies in Chicago have made an 
organized effort during the last few years to gather in 
the children from homes where education could not be 
given and prepare them for the future work of school. 
This enterprise could not be carried on without funds, 
and teachers especially prepared in the principles which 
Frovbel taught. Church organizations and charitable 
societies were called upon to lend a helping hand. The 
Kindergarten Association agreed to supply a teacher for 
any church or society which would gather the children 
together and provide a suitable room and the required 
material for work. The offer was responded to by sev- 
eral churches and societies. As the number increased 
the association deemed it advisable to open a training 
school to prepare teachers for the work, The children 
brought under the influence of this association became 
better fitted for school and are found to be more obed- 
ient mn their bomes, often leading their parents to better 
lives, and as they go to school give a general satisfaction 
to their teachers by their habits of industry and atten- 
tion. Chicago, not content with doing this good work 
within its own borders, has been spreading its influence 
throughout the northwest. 

The work of sub-primary education has received 
marked attention in Philadelphia. The Superintendent 
of Pubhe Instruction and all concerned in the work of 
education are interested. The city makes an appro- 
priation but this does not meet the expense of preparing 
nearly a thousand children for school. Twenty-eight 
kindergartens are now in progress. As in Chicago, the 
aid of churches, societies, and private individuals is so- 
licited, while all are under the direct supervision of a 
competent teacher. The children enter very young and 
receive this training until they arrive at the schcol age 
(6 years), when they are sent to the public schools to en- 
gage in the primary work for which they are fitted. A 
number of the kindergartens are held in rooms of the 
public school buildmgs. To quote from the last report 
of this organization: 

vy y f the year is very encouraging. Publicschool 
pres rety teachers are becoming cordial and ready to 
serve our interests. In many instances beef have expressed 
a hearty approval and a desire to work with us. They point 
out the children who have been trainedin the kindergartens 
as their most desirable and hopeful pupils, and some have 
asked to have kindergartens opened in connection with 
them. The public generally are more responsive and many 
desire the kindergarten made the under stratum of all 
school instruction.” 





EDUCATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 
Supt. H. S. JONES, Erie Pa. 
For a number of years it has been the practice to examine 
pupils from other places on their coming to Erie, and to 
keep their written work as a source of comparison with our 


own. 
It is a lamentable fact that many of the specimens on file 


show that the poorest kind of teaching is easy to find. 
A few extracts are given to show what obstacles our 


teachers are often required to overcome: 
(L) 
” begun fracksons I have Georgefry. 
ieee “ Willie —, age 12.” 
(2) 
‘‘Settamber 4 1882 I went to the garmen cathlic. 
K. R-—, twalve.” 
(3) 
Jacob —, age 12, 1882. 
Erie, Pa., Chool No. 13. - 
“This is the wag I goust to do this kind of work. 


(4) 

“ Arthur —, age 13; i have ben going to —— in the fourth 
reader and Speller, rithmitic substraction multply cation.” 
(5) 

‘ Dear Fother I would like to go to the show Weanesday. 
“Henry —, age 11.” 
(6) 
“I west to go to School in —~. They did not call it add 
or substract they called it plus and ninas. I knew how to 
add but not as they do here. 


“ James ——, age 10.” 
(Could do mental work only, as 2 plus 8; 5 minus 2, &c.) 


(7) 


“ Alice ——, age 16, been through fractions.” 
This pupil has a remainder of 671,111,761 in dividing by 


65, and finally in dividing by three 3, has a remainder of 


(8) 
“Katy M——,, age 13. Went to —— streat Sooll las 2 yers 


ods| Forth redar Rifmatic gramer.” 


This applicant could not divide by 2! 
(9) 

** | Went*‘o school wan I was 6 years old and loss 4 weeks 
in June in 1879. Study long divin and shot divion was in 
the Hight Fourth Read also Lonering Mulutoin Sutitoin 
Aading. 

“EE. M——,, age 12.” 

My Dare Freinds Frank,— 

I though I would write you a feft line 
to day Here it is snow. . It is like winter to day is it snow 
ther. Are you all well ther here in Erie on New Year the 
boys and girls can make snow ball and snow house. Can 
you ther. Pleas tell me the next times you write. 

“KE. M. ——, age 12.” 
(10) 

‘“*I studdid Spelling, Grammere, Practical, Mentle Arith. 
metic, Writeing Falce sintax propotion 5th reader 
algebra philosophy. 
heaver, Adverpois, mettles, 
wichever. 

N. B. There has never been a composition wrote in any 
school that I have attended.” 

“J. V., 16 years 7 months.” 


No 10 applied for admission to the high school, and when 
informed that a review in a grammarschool was necessary 
replied: “I’ve went over all the common branches and want 
something new.”’ 

The friends of No 9 complained because in Erie a Second 
Reader was put in place of the “‘ Highest Fourth Reader.” 
But on seeing “what was the matter,” the new state of 
affairs became satisfactory. 

These “‘ photographs,” on being turned into print, show 
but partially the educational condition of the writers. Only 
by lithographing the specimens, could they be truly pre- 
sented in print. The penmanship, arithmetic, geography, 
&c., are fully as bad if not worse than the spelling and com. 
position. Most of these extracts were written by pupils 
““way up’ in the Third, Fourth, or Fifth Reader, and not 
* backward” in other studies. 

It must not be presumed that this sort of work comes 
only from those who have been deprived of schooling or are 
naturally dull and stupid. Most of the specimens on file 
are from scholars who have had the usual advantages of 
the schools and possess average mental powers. These re- 
sults come from cramming and servile text-book instruc- 
tion. 

When a scholar gets the idea that if he reads in a Fourth 
Reader he necessarily knows four times as much as the one 
who reads in a First Reader, or if he studies fractions he 
must be good in simple multiplication and division, or if he 
has experimented a little in algebra, arithmetic 1s a “ fin- 
ished ” study, or in general when a pupil judges of his ac- 
quirements from the amount gone over and gone through, 
rather than from the quality of work done, crude, unsatis- 
factory results are sure to follow. 





CORNELL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


By Supt. Amasa G. Genuna, Tompkins Co., N, Y. 





On the second day of July, 1862, Congress passed an 
act granting public lands to the several states, which 
should provide at least one college, where the leading 
object shall be (without excluding scientific and classi- 
cal studies) to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts. For each 
of its Senators and Representatives in Congress, 30,000 
acres of land were appropriated to every state. The 
share of the State of New York was 990,000 acres in land 
scrip. 

On the twenty-seventh day of April, 1865, the Legis- 
lature of New York incorporated the Cornell University, 
appropriating to it the income arising from the sale of 
this land scrip, on conditions : 

I. That Ezra Cornell should give the university 
$500,000. 

II, That the university should give instruction in 
branches relating to agriculture, mechanic arts, and 
military tactics. 

III. That it should receive without charge for tuition, 
one student annually from each assembly district in the 
state. 

Mr. Cornell fulfilled the first requirements of the 
charter, and made an additional gift of two hundred 
acres of land to be used as a farm in connection with 
the department of agriculture. The site of the univer- 
sity is on this farm. 

He also personally superintended the locating of the 
990,000 acres of land, selecting it from the best govern- 
ment lands in the west, where it.has since rapidly in- 
creased in value. A portion of this land has been sold, 
the remaining portion is still held by the university. 





100! 


faculty of thirty-two professors, and two buildings, 
Cascadilla Place and the South Building (now called 
Morrill Hall). 

The university at the present time has over rixty pro- 
fessors and instructors, and consists of the following 
principal buildings : Cascadilla Place, costing $100,000 ; 
Morrill Hall, costing $70,000; White [all, costing 
over $80,000, and paid for out of a fund subscribed by 
Hi. W. Sage, John McGraw, Hirain Sibley, and Andrew 
D. White. 

The McGraw building, the gift of the late John 
McGraw, costing $120,000. Tbe Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory, costing $90,000. The Sibley College of 
Mechanic Arts, the gift of the Hon. Hiram Sibley, of 
Rochester, costing $60,000. The Civil Engineering 
building (a wooden structure), costing $24,000. 

The Sage College, the gift of Hon. Henry W. Sage, of 
Ithaca, costing $165,000. The Sage Chapel, also the 
gift of Hon. H. W. Sage, costing $30,000. The Memorial 
Chapel, costing $20,000. The Armory and Gymna-ium, 
costing $32,000. The President's House (the gift of 
President White), costing $50,000. The McGraw-Fisk 
Mansion, costing $200,000. Besides these, there are a 
large number of dwellings (oc:upied by professors) and 
farm buildings. Thus we find that Cornell University 
is built and endowed by an appropriation of the state of 
990,000 acres of land, and by princely gifts from a num- 
ber of wealthy citizens. 

When the common schools became free to all, it be- 
came necessary to pass the law in relation to compul- 
sory education. Now when instruction i; furnished free 
in the university, there are not so many people ready to 
avail themselves of the privilege as at first supposed. In 
the course in agriculture instruction is free to all. 
There are at present in this course nineteen students. 
The requirements for admis-ion are such as to put the 
advantages which it offers within the reach of every 
young man who had made good use of the instruction 
afforded in the public schools. 

There are also six scholarships open to competition 
| for all students annually, and three. others to women 
| only (making nine in all each year), These scholarships 
| are continued four years, and are each worth two hun- 
dred dollars a year. There are also one hundred and 
twenty-eight free scholarships annually continuing four 
years, and worth seventy-five dollars a year each. The 
school commissioners and city boards of education of 
the State of New York are obliged to hold a competitive 
examination each year, in each county or city in the 
state, for the purpose of selecting scholars for the free 
scholarship in Cornell University. Of the time and 
place at which the competitive examination is to be 
held, due public notice should be given at a reasonable 
time before the examination is held. It is claimed that in 
some counties no atteation 1s paid to the matter, that 
the commissioner never gives notice of an examination, 
and no one applies for the scholarship. 

All candidates for admission to the university must 
be of good moral character, sixteen years of age—if 
women, seventeen—and must pass the required univer- 
sity examinations in English grammar, geography, 
physiology, arithmetic, plane geometry, and algebra. 
It sometimes happens when there is no competition that 
the scholarship is awarded to persons who cannot pass 
the university examinations. Some of these enter a 
prepara‘ory school, and are soon able to pass the re- 
quired entrance examinations, while others sink back 
into the obscurity from whence they came, and are never 
heard of again. Sometimes these disappointed ones do 
not return home; they go to work manfully and be- 
come successful business men. 

I will give the following information in regard to the 
scholarship. In the year 1885 no appointments were 
made from the 2d Dist. of Cattaraugus Co., 1st Dist. 
of Cayuga Co, 2d Dist. of Columbia Co, 2d Dist. of 
Delaware Co., Essex Co., 6th, 7th, and 9th Dists, Kings 
Co., Lewis Co., Ist and 2d Dists. Madison Co. The 21 
districts in New York Co. all vacant. There have been 
but three appointments from New York Co. in seven- 
teen years. None from the Ist, 3d, and 4th Dists. in 
Oneida Co., ist Dist. Onondaga Co., 2d Dist. Ontario 
Co., Ist Dist. Orange Co., ist and 34 Dists. Oswego, 
Co., Putnam Co., Ist and 2d Dists. Queens Co., 
Ist, 2d, and 8d Dists. of Renselaer Co.,  Rich- 
mond Co., Rockland Co., 2d Dist. Saratoga Co., 
Schuyler Co., Suffolk Co., Warren Co., ist Dist. Wayne 
Co., 2d and 8d Dists. Westchester Co., Wyoming Co., 
Yates Co. Making a total of 75 students receiving a 
free scholarship in 1885, and leaving 53 vacancies, 21 of 
which are in New York Co. 

The sum of the whole matter is, that free instraction 








The university was opened in October, 1868, with a 
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ber of students, has nineteen students. 

Of the 128 free scholarships annually, each good for 
four years, making 512 students, but 221 are in the uni- 
versity, and but 75 of the 128 were taken last year. 

The law has not defined the method to be used by 
commissioners in giving notice of competitive exam na- 
tions, nor provided for the expense of giving such 
notice. In Tomkins county this expense has been al- 
lowed as a county charge by the Board of Super- 
visors. A recent decision by Judge Martin, in regard 
to eligibility of candidates, is, that the candidates for 
the free scholarship should each year be selected from 
scholars in the academies and public schools during 
that year. 





THE MONTCLAIR, N. J., TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 





By J. V. SHaw. 

The school consists of about sixty boys, divided into 
four classes, two of which do carpentry work, the others 
carving. The training which precedes the tool handling 
is intended not only to impress the minds of the boys 
with the advantages resulting from a knowledge of the 
use of tools, but also with the necessity of giving their 
undivided attention to their studies. They are taught 
to sharpen tools well, and to replace them in good order 
in the proper receptacle at the close of each lesson. 

This drill has much to do with progressin their studies, 
and their ultimate success, as those who are habitually 
careless with their tools seldom make good workmen. 

The class learns from the instructor the names of all 
tools, and sees illustrations of their uses before being per- 
mitted to use them. 

The rudimentary practice in the carpentry classes con- 
sists of the following exercises : 

Blocks are provided, which the pupils are directed to 
space off in squares of one inch, and strike blows accu- 
rately in the centre of each. They then practice driving 
nails in the centre of each Square, and at given distances 
from edges of blocks. No measuring is allowed until the 
nails are driven. They then practice lining boards with 
chalk-line, sawing to line, boring with brace and bit, 
planing boards out of wind, uses of gauges, sharpening 
tools, etc. They then commence the construction of 
frames, the different joints used in carpentry forming 
the corners ; in this practice, as in all succeeding work, 
they take measure from drawings and directions on the 
blackboard, the manner of doing each operation being 
illustrated by the instructor, who also prepares a finished 
specimen of each frame, that the pupils may have a just 
perception of what their own should be. After practice 
in forming the various joints, including the “‘ dovetail,” 
the classes construct a tool-box ; this they are permitted 
to take to their homes, it being a great incentive to ef- 
fort on the part of the boys to acquire proficiency if al- 
lowed to retain a part of their work. 

During the remainder of the course they are employed 
in making various articles, such as will interest them, 
and yet afford good practice. After one year’s practice 
in carpentry they are advanced to the carving classes ; 
here, also, they study one year. In this department, 
after being taught the names of the carving tools, and 
their uses, they receive rudimentary instruction in 
straight line and curved work. They carve a panel, the 
design of which is a natural branch, with a pear and 
leaves; next a conventional design—oak leaves and 
acorns ; this is followed by scroll-work panels. They are 
then advanced to work requiring greater skill, such as 
wall-pockets, brackets, adjustable book-racks, picture 
frames, incised carving, etc. 

When these are completed the boys are presented with 
specimens of their own work to take to their homes. 

One of the secrets of success in teaching industrial 
work is to keep the pupils interested and encouraged ; 
this isas necessary as correct instruction. Thougha boy 

may have great enthusiasm and love for his work—and 
most have—yet when he fails inan attempt at excellence 
he sometimes needs encouraging words from the in- 
structor. If one has partially failed at some portion of 
his work, and the instructor can justly praise some 
other part, the sensitive young student will renew his 
endeavor with an animation and enthusiasm he could 
not feel if his teacher’s commendations were withheld. 


The criticism of inferior work should, of course, be fol- 


lowed by an illustration of the proper way of doing it, 


given in a kindly manner. An intensified love of the 
beautiful almost invariably follows a boy's attempt to 
make beautiful forms or designs ; and the presence of 
fine carvings, or other artistic work, in the shop, is an 
incentive to emulate the productions of others. Of the 
utility of the industrial work there can be no question, 
as the knowledge of the use of tools is an acquisition — 


I hope the time is not far distant when the “‘ industrial ” 
will form a part of “‘ education” in all our publicschools, 


A FEW GOOD POINTS IN HISTORY. 


(The following questions were asked during the progress of an 
examination for the professorships of history in the Central High 
School, Philadelphiz. They contain good suggestions, in fact, 
they are excellent topics for discussion in any advanced school.) 
I. What are the principal sources of historical knowledge? 
IL. State the separate families into which the historic 
nations are divided upon the basis of language, and explain 
the special influence which each of these families has exer- 
cised upon the progress of civilization. 

Ill. 1. What were the distinctive characteristics of the 
two leading states of Ancient Greece ? 

2. How do you account for the pre-eminenceof Athens and 
her achievements in philosophy, literature, and art ? 

3. What causes led to the conquest of Greece by Philip ? 
Where and when was the final battle fought ? 

IV. 1. Describe briefly the changes made in the Roman 
Empire by 





a. Diocletian. 

b. Constantine. 

c. Theodosius. 
2. State briefly 

a. How the Western Empire was extinguished. 

b. The Eastern Empire. 
V. 1. Describe the extent of the Empire of Charlemagne. 
2. The influence of his reign upon the civilization of 
Europe. 
VI. 1. How is the existence of the Medizval Italian Com- 
monwealths to be accounted for ? 
2. How were they governed ? 
3, Explain the civil dissensions which were so marked a 
feature of the history of these states. 
4. Explain the causes which produced the advanced and 
flourishing condition of literature and the arts in the Italian 
states from 1300 to 1600, 
5. Name the greatest five names between 1300 and 1600 
in Italian Literature; the greatest five in Art. 
VII. Explain the fundamental principles of personal lib- 
erty and free government which the English people success- 
ively wrested from the Crown, and which were embodied 
by its framers in the Constitution of the United States. 
VIIL. 1. What causes led to the capture of Quebec by the 
English ? 
2. Write a short account of the final battle. 
3. What influence had this conquest upon the subsequent 
history of North America ? 
4. Who is the chief authority, as well as finest writer, 
upon the history of the French in North America ? 
IX. 1. Write a brief estimate of the First Napoleon’s 
character and of his influence upon the political history of 
Europe. 
2. Who are the two leading French authorities (holding 
opposite views) upon Napoleon’s life ? 
X. 1. Make a synopsis of such a scheme of instruction in 
the History of the Formation of the Federal Union, as 
could be accomplished as a part of a general course in His- 
tory. 
2. Give a classified list of the more important authorities 
on this portion of American History. 
XI. THE TEACHING OF History IN A HiGH SCHOOL: 
1. What place should the study hold in the school, due 
regard being had for the claims of the other studies ge er- 
ally embraced in the curriculum of a school of this grade ? 
2. What should be the scope and purpose of the instruc- 
tion ? 
83. At what stage of the course should the instruction be 
given ? 
4. Explain the general Methods of Instruct‘ ion you would 
follow. 
5. State the means and appliances necessary for the proper 
performance of the work by the teacher and students. 





TO DETERMINE THE GREATEST COMMON DI- 
VISOR OF NUMBERS BY INSPECTION. 
By HENky A. Jones. 
[Author of * An Aid to Numerical Calculation.’’| 

In nearly all of our schools it has been necessary for 
scholars, in determining the Greatest Common Measure. 
or Divisor of Numbers, to make the work a written ex- 
ercise. By the application of the following tests, or 
principles, it can either wholly, or at least in great part, 
be made a mental operation. 


greater than the smaller numer. Therefore the G. C, 
M. of these numbers cannot be greater than 12. 





their G, C. M. 


which must be felt desirable and useful all through life. | 


It is required to find the greatest common divisor of 
12and 18. The G. C. M. of any two numbers cannot be 


It is 
likewise evident that it cannot be greater than the dif- 
ference between the two. Therefore it cannot be greater 
than 6;and aseach number can be divided by six, it is 


If to the above numbers any other number be at- 
tached, as, for instance, 15, and the G. ©. M. of the three 
numbers be desired, use the following tests, or princi- 
ples : The G. C. M. of several numbers can not be greater 
than the number which is least in value. It likewise 

can not be greater (this is the important test) than the 
| difference hetween the two which are the nearest to each 
| other in value. : 
Therefore the G. C. M. of 12, 15, and 18 can not be 
greater than three, and as each number can be divided 
by 3, it is their G. C. M. 
If to 12, 15, and 18 the number 20 be attached, and the 
G. C. M. of the four numbers be desired, it is evident 
from the application of the foregoing test that it can 
not be greater than two, but as one of the numbers is 
an odd number, and as an odd number can not be di- 
vided by an even number, the G. C. M. of these numbers 
must be 1, 
It can be readily seen that the application of the above 
principles becomes easier in proportion to the number of 
numbers whose G. C. M is to be determined, hence their 
great value. 
It is required to determine the G. C. M. of 740, 33%, 
296. It cannot be greater than 87. which is the differ- 
ence between 333 and 296. Thirty-seven is a prime num- 
ber, hence the fact is determined that if these numbers 
have a common divisor it must be either 87 or 1, and as 
e*ch number can be divided by 37, it is their G. C. M. 
It is obvious that the same reasoning could be applied 
to any other prime number which is in a similar manner 
found. Any quantity of examples in illustration of the 
above principles might be cited, but it is believed that 
enough have been given to show their value. 
The use to which the G. C. M. is commonly applied is 
in the reduction of difficult fractions to their lowest 
terms. This operation should not be made, as is some- 
times the case, a trial process. The thought in this, as 
well as in any other mathematical operation, should go 
DIRECTLY to the point desire d. 
It is required to reduce 32 to its lowest terms. 
The difference between the two terms is 34. Thirty-four 
is aneven number, and can not be a divisor of 328, which 
is an odd number. Therefore, the G. C. M. must be a fac- 
tor or divisor of 34, which is an odd number, and such 
factor is 17. Seventeen is a prime number ; therefore the 
fact is now determined that 17, and only 17, must be the 
divisor of the terms, or else they are prime to each other. 
323 divided by 17 equals 19. Af this point the scholar 
should be taught that it is unnecessary to divide 857 to 
determine the other term of the reduced fraction, for 
this term will be the sum of 19 and 2, which is 21. The 
reason should here be given that the sum of the quo- 
tients arising from the divisions of all the parts of a 


2 one 
erode 


number by the same divisor is the same as the quotient 
arising from a division of the entire number. 
It is required to reduce to lowest terms 529-667. 


667—529 equals 138. Exclude from 138 the factor 6, and 
the factor 23 remains. 23 isa vrime number; 529 di- 
vided by 23 equals 28. The remaining term divided by 
23 must contuin it 23 plus 6 times, or otherwise 29 times. 
It may be asked why should the factor six be ex- 
punged from 138. As one term is odd, and in this par- 
ticular fraction both of the terms are odd, the factor two 
must be expunged. By the application of a well-known 
test the factor 3, which is contained in 138, is not a fac- 
tor of 529, and as 138 can be divided by both 2 and 8, it 
can be divided by their product, 6. 

It is required to reduce to lowest terms 649-1357. 
1357—649—708, which contains the factors 4 and 8, and 
these are not contained in 649. Therefore, exclude from 
708 the factor 12, and the factor 59 remains, which is a 
prime number. 649 divided by 59 equals 11. Fifty-nine 
must be contained in 1357 twelve more times, or 23 times. 
The reduced fraction is 11-23 It isrequired to reduce to 
lowest terms any fraction, one of whose terms is an odd 
number and the other an even number ; as for instance, 
96-147. Exclude from the term which is an even num- 
ber the highest power of two, which is one of its factors, 
for such power is not a factor of any odd number. In 
the above instance it can thus be clearly seen that the G. 
C. M. can not exceed 3. The great advantage gained 
from the methods must be apparent to any teacher. 

The knowledge of the G. C. M. can be applied to the 
solutions of many classes of problems, which arithme- 
ticians, so far as the writer has observed, have solvea py 
means of lengthy processes of analytical induction. 
When the G. C. M. is applied to such problems the solu- 
tions, in many cases, can not only be made m<atal, but 
nearly instantaneous operations by the boy or girl of av- 
erage ability. 

The citation and illustration of such prohlyms may 
hereafter appear in these columns, 
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READING CIRCLES. 





ANECDOTES OF CHILDREN. 


A CHILD OF SCIENCE. 

Marion, aged five, is very much interested in ber brother’s nat- 
ural science je:sons. One Sunday her older sister related to her 
the s ory of the Ark and Flood. After listening very attentively, 
she at length exclaimed: 

“T don’t believe a word of it!” 

“ Why, Marion! why do you say that?” the sister asked in sur- 
prise. 

** Why, all those people in the ark would have been suffocated 
with carbonic acid gas,” the child replied. 


EXCELLED. 


The children at Fort L. were one day holding forth upon the 
belongings of their respective mammas. “My mamma’s got a 
beautiful silk dress, etc.”” The climax was reached when one of 
the number exclaimed: “ Well, anyhow, my mamma’s got the 
red-headest baby in the post.” 


SMALL FAVORS THANKFULLY RECEIVED. 
‘* Mamma, did you thank God just for coffee and rolls?” 
“ Ves, Nellie.” 
“Umph! I wouldn’t have bothered Him just for that.” 


WHAT TOM DID. 


Four-years-old Belle had been watching Tom, the cat, squeeze 
through a very small hole under the house. ‘“ Oh, mamma,” she 
said, * you ought to have seen Tom! He just mashed and went 
under!” 


A PECULIAR GRASS. 


Little P—— has been accused and convicted of so many queer 
pranks that he always expects to be charged with some new dev- 
iltry, even when he is altogether innocent. He is very fond of 
flowers, and naturally artistic in his arrangement of them. He 
bas a special liking for wild flowers, and brings them in from the 
woods and fields, 

The other day he brought in a bunch of blossoms, and among 
them were some of the variety, unknown by name to this histo- 
rian, in which a elender, flat, green stalk is surmounted by a little 
hood-shaped, blue flower. 

“Ob, mamma, see!” he exclaimed, “ here is some grass with a 
bonnet on it, and I didn’t put it on there—honest, I didn’t.” 


A WISE CONCLUSION. 


One summer evening, after Harry and his little sister Helen had 
been put to bed, a severe thunder-storm came up. 

Their cribs stood side by side, and their mother, in the next 
room, heard them, as they sat up in bed and talked, in low voices, 
about the thunder and lichtning. 

They told each other their fears. They were afraid the light- 
ning would strike them. 

They wondered whether they would be killed richt off, and 
whether the house wonld be burned up. They trembled afresh 
at each peal. 

But tired nature could not hold out as long as the storm. 

Harry became very sleepy, and at last, with renewed cheerful- 
neas in his voice, he said, as he laid bis head on the pillow : * Well, 
I’m going to trust in God.” 

Little Helen sat a minute longer thinking it over, and then laid 
her own little head down, saving, ‘* Well, I dess I will too!” 

And they both went to sleep, without more words. 


A NATURAL QUESTION 


A family party out driving a few daysago hada driver who 
was extremely voluble. Inieed, he monopolized all the conver- 
sation. All at once the little fellow of the party pulled his father 
over to him and whispered in his ear, ‘‘ Does he charge any more 
for talking ?”’ 

HELEN’S THOUGHTFULNESS. 

Helen, four anda-half years old, was taken by her parents to 
ride on a donkey in the Central Park. She was verv timid, but 
as her younger sister showed no fear, Helen did not like to seem 
lacking in courage. Finally, »s the donkey boy made the anima! 
go faster, she said : “ You need not go so fast ; you must consider 
the donkey.” 

HIS PRAYER. 

Baby Herbert, two rears old, has picked up from his Hawatian- 
born mother many Hawalian words. One of the most frequently 
used is * pau ”’—done, finished. When a thing is “all pau” the 
baby signifies thereby that, so far as he is c ncerned, the 
thing is finished and laid aside. Some nights ago mamma, in put- 
ting baby to bed, started him upon his prayers as usual. He said 
a few words, then suddenly stopped, looked up, and peremptorily 
exclaimed, “ All pau, Dod!” From that time on his lips have 
been sealed, as far as his prayers go, while mamma is left to her 
reflections of how often the babies, in their independent uncon- 
sciousness, express the sentiments which older sinners act upon 
but dare not frame in words. 


LITTLE FOUR-YEARS-OLD. 


Little Four-years-old was in a state of nervous excitement dur- 
ing a violent thunder-storm a few days ago. Running to her 
mother she laid her head in her lap and sobbe?, ** Oh, mamma, I’se 
so ‘fraid of thunder.” Seeking to quiet her, her mother re- 
sponded: “ You should not be afraid, my child. Thunder is God’s 
voice.” This soothed the child, and she went about her play. In 
a few moments another tremendous thunderbolt was heard. She 
dropped her playthings, and in an awe-struck voice inquired: 
“Mamma, what did God say then? Somefin’ awful?” 


FRANKIE’S DIALOGUE, 


Big sister Anna had been putting four-years-old Frank to bed 
having deposited him safe’y in bed, she retired to the next room. 
whence she overheard the following dialogue, carried on by the 
young man: “O God, please make little Frankie a good boy, 
won't you, O God?” “ Yes. Frankie: you bet I will)” ] 





HINTS FOR CONDUCTING READING CIRCLES. 

Many teachers are helpless in the use of books. To 
hunt up difficult questions from a dozen unfamiliar 
sources, seems to them too intricate for any but spec- 
ialists. They must be taught to find their way into this 
labyrinth, choosing for their needs. They must know of 
the authors who will always repay their perusal. They 
must know by experience the use of indices, and must 
master the art of getting what they want out of books 
which they have not time to read through. The greatest 
result to be attained in the reading circle is that young 
teachers be shown how to work and study at home. 
The success of the circle must’ depend largely upon the 
leader. He should possess every qualification necessary 
for a successful teacher, and not only be acquainted with 
the subject matter of the text-book used, but have some 
previous knowledge of parallel readings and necessary 
references—be constantly receiving assistance from every 
possible source, and always ready and willing to sug- 
gest methods of work. 

A list of books and papers suitable for teachers should 
be kept, and five or ten minutes occasionally devoted to 
the discussion of recent literature and news. The pro- 
grams should be made out for at least three meetings in 
advance. Assign short readings, and require thorough 
work by having each member report something from 
outside sources—giving his authorities. Not the least 
to be gained by such exercises is to know—— 

(a) In what authors certain subjects are best found 
and treated. 

(b) How to look up subjects for one’s self. 

Go over the readings in the natural order and review 
from topics. Give variety to the exercise and thorough 
investigation and extensive study to special subjects. 

A revie'v should always be a comparing, a collating, a 
generalizing, a close and careful contrasting, and thor- 
ough research. 

Review, by means of tables, summaries, and abstracts 
prepared by the members; and thus compel the use of 
dictionaries, cyclopedias, maps, etc. 

The exercises may be varied—— 

(a) By selecting the most important work to be dis- 
cussed at the circle, leaving the rest to be read at home. 

(b) By assigning each member a different line of work. 

(c) By a pre-arranged talk or paper from some one 
while others make citations or relate anecdotes, or give 
illustrations of prominent characters or subjects. 








GENERAL EXERCISES. 


AROUND THE WORLD. 





A RECORD OF TRAVEL FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 


The following record of a journey around the world, taken 
from the Herald of this city,can be excellently used for generai 
exercises or in the geography class. The questions will indicate 
the kind that teachers can ask. 

The United States corvette Enterprise, Commander 
A. 8S. Barker, United States Navy, six guns and 192 offi- 
cers and men, arrived yesterday from a cruise of 
three years and five months in the China seas. 

What is a corvette ? Define “ cruise.”” Where are the China Seas ? 

The cruise was quite eventful. The shipsailed from 
Norfolk, Va., December, 1882, proceeding to Cape Town. 
She ran a line of deep sea soundings across the Atlantic 
and discovered several shoals about half way in the 
South Atlantic. 

Where is Cape Town? Could the ship have gone to China in 
any other direction? What are deep sea soundings? With a 
pointer mark ber course. Where did she find the shoals ? 

From Cape Town the ship went up the east coast of 
Africa, stopping at Port Elizabeth and Natal. Thence 
she went to the west coast of Madagascar. In Mada- 
gascar the officers visited eight ports on the east and 
west coasts, including Tamative, the seaport of the cap- 
ital, where they were kindly received. At Tamative 
the French admiral would not allow the officers to visit 
the shore unless they went in the French boats, the port 
being under blockade and occasionally bombarded. 

The Comoro group of Islands, to the northward and 
westward of Madagascar, was next visited, and the 
course thence was to Zanzibar. The Seychelle group 
was touched, but the stay was very brief in consequence 
of the existence of smallpox on the islands. 

Many questions will suggest themselves; as, How far is Port 
Elizabeth from Cape Town? How large is it? Climate? Trade? | 





Zanzibar will suggest many questions concerning Livingstene 
Stanley, and the region of the great central African lakes. 


IN INDIAN WATERS. 


The corvette then crossed the Indian Ocean, running 
a line of deep sea soundings, and reached the Straits of 
Sunda a few days after the terrible eruption of Krakata. 
Many results of the fearful catastrophe were observed. 
Batavia was next visited, and the services of the ship 
were tendered to the Dutch government to survey the 
channel, and relieve the sufferers by carrying provisions, 
for which the home government sent thanks. After a 
short stay the Enterprise went to Singapors, when her 
projected cruise to Borneo was interrupted by orders to 
proceed to China, owing to outbreaks at Canton. 

The ship was two years on the China station, and was 
present at the naval engagement at Foo Chow between 
the French naval forces and the Chinese army and navy, 
and was able to perform valuable service not only to the 
foreign residents, but to the wounded men of the Chi- 
nese forces. One hundred men were landed, and aided 
in protecting the foreign settlement. After this inci- 
dent the ship was employed in guarding the Chinese 
and Corean ports, much to the regret of the officers, who 
desired to visit the Japanese ports, which are very popu- 
lar among naval officers. 

ORDERED HOME. 

There was plenty of unpleasant duty for all hands, 
and every one was glad when orders came to proceed 
home. The ship left Hong Kong July 27, homeward 
bound, via Australia, making a stay of one month at 
Melbourne. This was the second visit to the port by 
the American navy on record. 

In Melbourne the officers had an official reception. 
The country was open tothem, and they were the guests 
of the entire colony wherever they went. Dinners, 
balls, and open air entertainments of every kind were 
tendered them. The officers pronounce the visit to Mel- 
bourne the most pleasant feature of their cruise. The 
Australians always welcome their American cousins. 

The ship then visited Wellington, the capital of New 
Zealand, where they were very kindly received. They 
were entertained at a handsome ball by Mr. Levin, the 
American consul. which was attended by the governor 
and all the higher officials. Captain Barker had the 
honor of representing the United States Navy at the 
closing of the New Zealand Exhibition. The Common 
Council came off to the ship and presented an address of 
welcome and the freedom of the city to the commander 
and all the officers. Free passes were sent to everybody 
on board of the ship for all the railways in New Zealand 
and Australia. All the clubs extended their hospitality 
to the officers. 

IN THE PACIFIC. 

The ship ran a line of deep sea soundings from Wel- 
lington to the Straits of Magellan, dropping the shot 
every seventy-five miles, taking observations as to the 
nature of the bottom, the density and temperature of 
the water, and obtaining the characteristic specimens 
from the bottom. 

At Sandy Point, the Chilean settlement on the straits, 
the ship stopped one day to coal. Thence the course was 
to Montevideo, where the ship laid ten days, coaling and 
provisioning, the men being given liberty, which they 
did not abuse. 

From Montevideo the ship proceeded to Bridgetown, 
Barbados, taking deep sea soundings along the line of 
passage. Staying here three days she sailed for this 
port, stopping at St. Thomas for coal, still continuing 
her deep sea work. North of Porto Rico, in one of the 
casts, a depth of 4,529 fathoms was made and specimens 
were brought up. 

The Enterprise has traveled more than sixty thousand 
miles since leaving this country, and successfully cir- 
cumnavigated the globe without loss of life other than 
from natural causes. Seventy ports were visited, and 
the flag was displayed to great advantage to American 
residents in all quarters of the world. 





‘Dear me, dear me,” 
Said a busy bee; 
*“*T’m always making honey. 
No time to play 
But work all day ; 
Isn’t it very funny, 
Very,jvery funny? 


“Oh, my, oh, my,” 
a; oot 5 
“Tm always eating honey. 
And yet I pla 
The livelong day, 
Tan't it very funny. 
Very, very funny” 
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THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


Ex-Szenator DAviD Davis recently died in Bloomington, I')., 
at the age of seventy-one. Judge Davis's first appearance in Na- 
tional politics was in 1860, when he urged Lincoln’s ne mination 
at the National convention. He remained one of Lincoln's 
strongest supporters and friends, and was by him made a justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, in 1862. 

In Paris the scheme to allow a “ lottery loan” of $120,000," 00 
to be made by the Panama Company has been referred to a com- 
mit'ee, and will probably be abandoned. 

In college boating matters, Yale having easily defeated the 
University of Pennsylvania and Columbia having defeated Har- 
vard, the Yale-Harvard race on Friday promises to be unusually 
exciting. 

MAYOR GRACE has rec-mmended the removal of General Shaler 
from the New York Board of Health. 

Interesting experiments are being made with the dynamite 
gun by Lieutenant Zalinskie. 

On motion of Mr. Edmunds the U.S. Senate rules were so modi- 
fied as to permit debate on a motion to reconsider. Accordingly,a 
debate took place on Mr. Hawley’s motion to reconsider Senator 
Beck’s bill forbidding Congressmen to act as attorneys for sub- 
sidized roads. Messrs. Hawley, Edmunds, and Evarts spoke of 
the bill asa reflection on members of Congress. Senator Beck 
replied that this was true of all laws in reference to Congressional 
offenses. The motion to recopsider carried, and the bill was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. 


Mr. BLAIR submitted an amendment to the Timber Culture act 
providing that not more than 640 acres of the desert lands should 
be held by a single owner. 


Mr. Hes ey, of California, introduced into the House a resolu- 
tion that inasmuch as the officers of the Union Pacific Railroad 
were alleg-d to have broken the laws of Congress, the Attorney- 
General be directed to prosecute them civilly and criminally. 


The House spent one day in debating the amendment to the 
rules proviting for a special tax clause to pension bills, and the 
day following was consumed in filibustering, conducted by ‘the 
opponents of the measure. 

The Fitz John Porter bill passed the Senate by a vote of 30 to 
17, and now goes to the President. 

The Senate Committee on Rivers and Harbors increased the 
items of the House bill by over $2,800,090. 

The drift of the borough elections is unmistakably against 
Home Rule The election news is confusing when taken in detail, 
in not being apparent in all cases whether successful Unionists 
replace Tories or Gladstonian Liberals. But the outlook for the 
Prime Minister is certainly unfavorable. The county divisions 
may disclose unexpected gains for him as they did last year, and 
in this way his losses in the boroughs may be counterbalanced. 
It is possible that the rural constituencies will yet come to the 
rescue of Ireland; flut this result is not to be regarded as 

probable. 

REPRESENTATIVE BAYNE, of Pennsylvania, attacked the Presi- 
dent for his policy of vetoing private pension bills. The Presi- 
dent was defended by Mr. Matson, of Indiana. 

The House passed a bill requiring the issue of small silver notes 
representing all the surplus silver inthe Treacurr. What was 
very singular in regard t> this measure was that the anti-silver 
men offered no considerable opposition to it. 


The Tariff bil! introduced by Mr. Rand:ll provides for a reduc- 
tion of $35,000,000 in the revenues of the Government ; $26 000,- 
0°O of this reduction arises from the removal of all internal 
revenue taxes on tobacco. 

A liquor-law case which has just been decided by the New York 
courts is not so important. but is fortunately without any ele- 
ment of uncertainty. The Court of Appeals has decided that 
liquor-selling is forbidden in all places where any kind of theatri- 
cal performance is presented. 


There is now before the Illinois courts a case where the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad is being sued by beer sellers for re- 
fusing to violate the town liw by transporting beer into that 
state. 


In Atlanta, Georgia, the brewers have announced their deter- 
mination to defy the prohibition law, which went into effect July 
1. They claim that under their charter they have a vested right 
to continue their business. and that the prohibitory law is uncon- 
stitutional. 

Tn the political campaigns now at hand, the Prohititionists are 
developing exceptional strength in New Jersey, Western Penn- 
sylvania, and various parts of the South. In the South the Pro- 
hibition fight has heretofore been made in counties and districts 
without any regard to par'y lines. Now, in some sections, the 
Prohibitionists are forming themselves into a political party. 


LORD CHURCHILL has contributed his share to the week’s con- 
test by positively denying that he ever supported the policy of 
Irish autonomy, as ass+rted by Mr. Parnell at Plymouth. He 
has also, as he is wont. said very disagreeable things about which 
no one seems to greatly concern himself. Among other bombas- 
tic utterances, he declared that Home Rule would place the Irish 
Government in the hands of a Catholic Celtic peasantry under the 
control of American adventurers and an unscrupulous, fanatical 
priesthood. He had nothing to say to the American dynamite 
and dagger faction but to offer the old English challenge : “Come 
on; Our prisons are large and rope is cheap.”’ 


The substitute for the Edmunds anti-Polygamy bill which has 
been reported to the House by the Judiciary Committee is a radi- 
cal measure against the Mormon power. It strikes out the clause 
in the Senate bill creating a board of trustees over the Mormon 
Church and Emigration Society, and inserts an amendment re- 
pealing the charters of these organizations, thus putting an end 
to them as legal corporations. Female suffrage in the territory 
is to be abolished, and all voters are to be required to take oath 
to obey all laws of the United States, and, in particular, those 
directed against polygamy. Provision is made that polygamous 
Te cans children shall not inberit property. The government 

the territory is to be placed almost entirely in the,hands of 
officers appointed by the United atates Government. ] 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


A GLANCE AT THE COLLEGIATE INSTITU- 
TIONS OF NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 








Columbia College is in a healthy, prosperous condition. It has 
several departments, each of which has special commencement 
exercises. The number of undergraduate students is about two 
hundred and and fifty; in the School of Mives, there are over 
five hundred ; in the Law School, about three hundred and fifty, 
and in the School of Medicines, which has only an educational 
connection with the college, about five hundred. The School of 
Political Science was established only five years ago with a very 
small number of scholars, but is increasing rapidly. In this de- 
partment the faculty has instituted a Political Science Quarterly, 
of which the first number has appeared and has already a big list 
of subscribers. The graduate department opened but a few 
years ago, yet is apparently destined to become one of the most 
ureful for the college. It had twenty-four students this year, of 
whom six took the degree of Ph.D., or Doctor of Philosophy at 
this commencerent. This department has one lady member 
from Wellesley College, Mass. 

Manhattan College, New York City, is under the charge of the 
Roman Catholic Order of Christian Brothers, who are never or- 
dained but devote themselves to the Christian instruction of 
youth. The average attendance of students is about three hun- 
dred, most of whom board at the college. 

The only women’s college authorized to grant degrees in this 
state is the Rutger’s Female College, organized in 1838, and 
chartered to confer degrees in 1867. It has four departments,— 
kindergarten, academic, sub-collegiate, and collegiate. There 
were eight gradvates,—one from Texas, one from Indiana, and 
the rest of New York City. 

Rutger's College has had an unusually satisfactory year. Its 
standard of scholarship and discipline was raised twenty per 
cent., some time ago, and scientific physical exercises have been 
made compulsory in the lower classes, while much care and at- 
tention has been paid to modern languages. 

The college of the city of New York opened the year with nine 
hundred and seventy-eight students, but this number has been 
reduced by mid-winter exeminations, etc., to about eight hun- 
dred. The college has sustained a severe loss in the death of Dr. 
Jobh C. Draper, professor of natural history, philosophy, and 
hygiene. He has been succeeded in the professorship by Dr. 
William Stratford, who was for nineteen years a tutor in the 
college. 

St. Francis Navier'’s College in New York City, conducted by 
the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, was founded in 1847. and in 
1861 was endowed by the State Board of Regents, with full col- 
legiate powers and privileges. The average attendance of pupils 
for the year has been about three hundred and sixty. Most of 
the pupils are from New York City, but there are quite a number 
from other places within a hundred miles of the city. 

The Packer Female Institute, wh'ch is thirty-five years old, 
this yearsent out its largest number of graduates. The year has 
been very prospercus, and another building will be added which, 
when completed, will be devoted to lecture-room and laboratory 
purposes. This building would have been commenced sooner, 
but for the labor troubles. Miss Grover, of the University of 
Michigan, has been engaged for next year, to give specia! atten- 
tion to physiology. 

St. John’s College (Catholic), situated at Fordam in New York 
City, graduated a class of twelve this year. The average attend- 
ance, including boarding and day scholars, has been about three 
hundred. The library will next year move into a new building, 
120 feet by 50, and three stories high. It is expected to be built 
in about two months, and ready for use by September. 

The University of the City of New York includes three depart- 
ments,—arts and ecience, founded in 1832; medicine, founded in 
1841; and law, founded in 1858,—each under its respective fac- 
ulty, and all under a council of thirty-two, who comprise the cor- 
poration. The commencement of the medical department was 
on March 6, with one hundred and seventy-one graduates cre- 
ated Doctors of Medicine) The department of lew held its com- 
mencement, May 27, at the Academy of Music, with about thirty 
graduates; that of the arts and science department graduated 
about twenty, June 17. 

The commencement exercises of the Collegiate and Polytech- 
nic Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y., were held at the Academy of 
Music, June 16, the degrees of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Sciences were conferred on about thirty young men. by Regent 
McElway of the State Board of Regents. The examinations are 
public and usually commence about June 1, and continue until 
commencement. The last year has been unusually prosperous, 
and it is now proposed to add one year to the course of Chemistry, 
and increase the curriculum by the addition of electrical engin- 
eering, commencing with the next term. The work of the 
“Polly Boys” inthe art clarses wason exhibition in the re- 
ception-room for public inspection, for some time. 

The twenty-fourth year of St. Francis Academy closed with the 
commencement exercises at the Academy of Music, in Rrooklvn, 
June 30. Bishop Loughlin presided at the gradu*tion of eight 
students. This bas been a fairly successful year, three hundred 
students baving been in attendance at the college proper, and an 
additional building. 120 feet, by 40 feet, and four stories high, 
having been erected. 

The closing exercises of the Adelphi Academy, in Brooklyn, 
began June 11, with an erhibition of the year’s work in art, and 
ended with the graduation exercises of the senior class on the 
evening of Thursday, June 16. There will bea large new build- 
ing erected just south of the present academy, thus providing 
extra accomodations for the constantly increasing classes. 








SUMMER Homes.—The JouRNAL has given hints from year to 
year to teachers where to find suitables places in the country, for 
rest and recreation. The line of the Ontario and Western R. R. 
gives quick access to elevated regions. At Fallsburg station one 
can reach Grahamsville by stage, and here Mr. John Reynolds has 
® good home to offer. The views are pleasing; the walks delight- 





ful. From the same station Monticello is reached by stage, there 


Mr. Lewis Decker's farmhouse will be found a good place to stay ; 
the air here is something wonderful in its building power. At 
Delhi Mrs. White has a good boarding-house, it is on the edge of 
the village. All of these charge moderate rates, $6 to $7 per 
week. These are places that have been visited by the editor and 
he speaks from experience. But there are an abundance of 
boarding-houses at Liberty, and many other points, so that any 
one can be suited. Of Liberty much might be said ; the air here 
is like that at Monticello, very clear and bracing ; to sit in it day 
by day is sure to be most beneficial to tired city people. Another 
point is that the Ontario & Western give return tickets good for a 
month, a good feature. 

This road is first-class in all its appointments, and an excursion 
on it is worth taking for the picturesque views one may obtain, 
The company has arranged to have a fine coach line to White 
Lake from Liberty. White Lake is a charming rural region. Mrs. 
Waddell has a fine boarding-house, rates $8 per week. But there 
is no end of delightful places in Sullivan and Delaware Counties. 


COLORADO. 

The next session of the Larimer Co. institute will be held at 
Estes Park, the great summer resort for Northern Colorado. 
Supt. McCreery says that if the National Education Association 
will not go to Colorado some of its best talent will, for he has en- 
gaged ‘hem for the institute. Col. and Mrs. Parker will be pres- 
ent the first five days. The former will talk on the subjects of 
reading, language, arithmetic, history, peychology, and peda- 
gogics; and the later will give elocutionary drills in the Del Sarte 
system. Col. Parker will give three evening lectures, and Mrs. 
Parker two. Mr. Theodore F. Seward, of New York, leader of 
the Tonic Sol Fa movement will be present and give some musi- 
cai talks. 





CONNECTICUT. 

The closing exercises of the New Britain state normal school 
were held June 24. They were of unusual interest. and a large 
number of the alumni were present. One of the most interesting 
events of the day was the address of Dr. T. T. Munger, of New 
Haven. Fle spoke on the subject : “ The New Relation of Woman 
to Society.” He said that this 19th century, now rapidly drawing 
to a close, was witnessing a change in the relation of woman to 
society. This movement on behalf of woman seemed universal, 
not the less in this country than in India or China. Victor Hugo 
said that the conundrum of the day is woman. Man is a known 
factor in the world, but woman's sphere is hardly yet discovered. 
Miss Ivanor M. Ferris read a thoughtful essay on “ Myths and 
their Influence.” She began by saying that there was little room 
for the romantic and heroic in this work-a-day world, yet they 
have a value in the training of the imagination, and it is an un- 
disputed fact that an active imagination ts of inestimable value in 
all studies. It is true, too, that imagination, and love of beauty, 
should be cultivated for their own sake as a means of happiness. 
Education should fit one for enjoyment as well as for work. Miss 
Lillie BK. Burritt showed the “ Practical Value of Art Education.” 
It leads tothe development of correct taste, and makes better 
workmen. English manufacturers pay the expenses of their ap- 
prentices, incurred in the study of drawing, that they may re- 
ceive better work from them. Miss Helena D. Cowles, in an essay 
on the “ Model School Teacher of Former Days,"’ gave a very 
interesting review of the life and work of Pr. Arnold of Rugby. 
Miss Estelle M. Hart wrote of “Connecticut Schools, Past and 
Present." Miss Lizzie M. Leete read the last essay on “ The Com- 
mon Schools a Preparation for Citizenship.” She did not believe 
it necessary that every citizen should receive an education which 
would enable him to argue political questions in popular assem- 
blies, but as every citizen counts one at the polls, it is imperative 
for the good of the republic that these future citizens receive the 
best and broadest education which the common schools can give 
them. We are too likely to make an arithmetical calculation of 
the intelligence of our republic. We take great pride in telling 
how large a per cent. of our population can read and write. This 
is certainly something of which we may well be proud, but ft s 
not the highest point to be aimed at. When a teacher has suc- 
ceeded in makinz pupils think intelligently and independently, he 
has done infinitely more for them than one wh has succeeded 
only in giving a bulky mass of mere facts. Lieut.-tjov. Cooke 
presented the diplomas and made the closing address to the 
graduates. 

ILLINOIS. 

The Marquette School, of Chicago, under the management of 
Prof. Williams, its original superintendent, is doing some very 
fine work in writing. 

For many years past the Joliet high school has not been what a 
city of its size could wish. From 1870 until 1879 there were no 
graduates. In the latter vear there were three voung lady gradu- 
ates, also three in the year following. In 1881 there were only 
two graduates, and in 1882 there were five; butevery year since 
that there bas been a steady increase in the number, until Friday 
evening, when Prof. Robbins and his assistants were able to bring 
forward a splendid-looking class of sixteen. Seated upon the 
stage was every member of the schoo! board, some ex-members, 
Prof. Darling, superintendent of the schools, and Rev. J. H. 
White. At the close of the exercises Prof. Darling made a brief 
address and presented the diplomas.-—-The Waukegan high 
school graduate‘ a class of eight, June 24. 

Last year the committee on text-books and course of instruction 
of the Chicago Board of Education recommended that smal! li- 
braries be established in each of the grammar schools. An effort 
in this direction has been made, and at the comparatively trifling 
outlay of a little over $2,000 twenty of such schools are now 
supplied with smal! but carefully selected libraries, to which ad- 
ditions are being constantly made. 

Commencement exercises of the East Aurora high school were 
held June 27. Thirteen graduates received dip! The 
banquet was held Friday evening. Jenning’s seminary graduated 
a class of twenty on the 234.——The closing lecture of the Rock- 
ford Female Seminary was delivered by Dr. Lyman Abbott, of 
the Christian Union. The class day exercises of the high school 
pupils took place on the 24th. No essays were read by the gradu- 
ates; instead was an address by the Hon. Richard Edwards, can- 
didate for state superintendent of schools, 

1l0vas. 
Prix. 0, C. Scott, of Oskeloors, will conduct the Clarke County 








inatituge, to be held at Osceola, July 12-90, and assist in thope of 
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Mohoska "and Hampton counties, to be held Aug. 2-20, and 
Aug. 23-Sept. 3, respectively, the former at Oskaloosa, and the 
4 latter at Hampton. 

Supt. DAN MILLER, of Jasper County, will hold a norma! insti- 
tute at Newton for a term of three weeks, beginning Aug. 2. 
The instructors will be Prof. I. A. Loos, principals W. A. McCord 
and.H. M. Bell, Miss Alice Wilson, and the Rev. David Brown. 

Pror. C. P. Corerove, who, for the past four years, has held 
the position of an instructor in the Upper Iowa University, takes 
charge of the Waukon public school, His successor in the 
university will be Prof. H. F. Kling, who, for the past three years, 
has had charge of the Fayette public schools, and Mr. 8. 8. 
Wrigit, a graduate of °86 from the Upper Iowa, succeeds Mr. 
Kling. In the university, all the other teachers remain, and in 
the graded schoo) Misses Markham, Cavanaugh, and Hatch re- 
main. Miss Widger takes Miss Thornton’s place as primary 
teacher. 

A report from the Dallas County teachers’ institute, held at D® 
Sota, June 11-12, mentions, among the interesting features of 
the meeting, the introductory remarks by Supt. D. O. Mahoney 
setting forth the importance of teachers’ institutes and their ob- 
ject; Prof. J. H: Heal’s address upon “ Penmanship ;” Rev. Wm. 
Haughton’s paper on “* Morals in the School-Room ;” The differ- 
ent ways. of teaching this, presented by Mrs. G. N. Merrill, 
Miss Hinds, and Messrs. Morgan, Mahoney, Rice, and Heal; Dr. 
C. V. Porter's paper, * The Natural Course of Study ;” Miss Rob- 
ertson’s address on the methods of teaching in the graded schools 
of Jersey City ; Supt. D. O. Mahoney's paper, * The Teachers’ In- 
fluence ;” and the lecture in the evening by Prof. A. J. Hutton, of 
Plattville, Wis., on“ The Growing Burdens of American Citizen- 
ship.” 

Te Eastern Iowa normal school, under the management of 
Edwin R. Eldredge, is a live institution. Its progressive, wide- 
awake spirit is manifest in its circular. “ Young women of snap 
and ability will be welcomed to any of our departments.” ‘Ours 
is a * normal school’ in every course given, i.¢e., our methods are 
claimed to be both natural and modern ; hence we belong to the 
idea of the * New Education’ of Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Mann, in- 
cluding all that has become a part of the said New Education, 
evolved since the days of the great expounders mentioned. We 
live in a day of wonderful educational activity carried on by 
skilled men and women, whose iabors upon the great sub-struct- 
ure of Pestalozzi are rearing a majestic educational system. Of 
this magnificent system Eastern Iowa normal school is prou1 to 
be a part, animated by the great spirit of progress felt by all. 
True progress discards not the old because it is old, nor embraces 
the new because it is new, but 

* Seizes the true 
Whether old or new,’ 
and utilizes it in advancing.” 


KANSAS. 


The tenth annual session of the McPherson Co. Normal Insti- 
tute will open at McPherson, July 19, for a term of four weeks ; 
Conductor, J. N. Wilkin:on; Instructors, J. H. Everest, Frank A. 
Hutto, and John A. McClain.——The Normal Institute of Dickin- 
son Co. will be organized at Abilene, July 19, fora term of four 
weeks It will be conducted by Dr. P. I. Williams, of the State 
University, and C.S. Parmenter, of Baker University. Thwre 
will be a number of lectures by prominent educators, and at the 
close of the institute each member will be furnished with a certi- 
ficate of attendance. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


There has been a large attendance upon the sessions of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association in Boston. The discussions 
were lively and rather personal. 


NEW YORK. 


Pror. GeorGe F. CuTrinG has been asked to resign the prin- 
cipalship of the Auburn high school; for what reason does not 
seem apparent. One grievance charged by the board was an 
“escapade” of four or five of the pupils last winter at a time and 
place entirely beyond the jurisdiction of the prineipal, but for 
which he dealt out justice to them when their doings came to his 
knowledge. Since then the boys have shown repentance and 
everything has gone on most harmoniously. The school has in- 
creased rapidly under Prof. Cutting’s guidance, and a new build- 
ing, in the erection of which he has been largely instrumental, is 
nearly finished. Those interested in tenure of office for teachers 
will wait with interest to know whether Auburn is to join the 
lists with Cincinnati and Cleveland, or whether there was good 
reason for making a change. 

June 30 was diploma day at the Brooklyn Teachers’ Training 
School, on Berkeley Place, near Fifth Avenue. Diplomas were 
prese:ted to Mary F. Allen, Addie Chown, Mary E. Collins, Chris- 
tina A. Clark, Hattie Cole, Susie W. Delph, Mena Downing, Mary 
K. Diefendorf, Alice W. Eus, Hattie Goodsell, Kate E. Henshaw, 
Mary A. Mathews, Jessie J. Martin, Lucie A. Quin, Harriet L. 
Ryder, Johanna L. Ris, Cevelia Russell, Minnie Shaw, Beulah C. 
Scott, Addie A. Storie, Carrie Belle Taylor, L. 8. Williams, and A. 
R. Wellwood. 

Seventeen new members of the Brooklyn Board have been ap- 
pointed for terms of two years. 

The twelfth annual commencement of the Plattsburgh high 
schoel was held June 23. Hon. Andrew 8. Draper, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, was present, presented the diplomas, 
and gave a very thoughtful address to the class, of which the 
following are worth perpetuation. The first isa high compliment 
to the Plattsburg high school, and shows what may be done in 
moral training : 

I have heard it said that there isa point upon the Isthmus of 
Darien, so narrow that at times the attentive listener can catch 
the roar of both oceans. More narrow is the vantage ground 
upon which you stand to-night. The past is close behind you; a 
new tuture is close upon you. That future will be which you 
make it. You have come toa fork in the road and you can take 
what path you please. There is not much doubt or uncertainty 
as to results. The superintende:t of schools has commended you 
to me most round'y, and a prominent gentleman of this town 
told me this morning that there was not a member of this class 
who would drink, use profane lanruage, idle away bis time in 
— lounging places, or do anything which would dishonor his 

ome or disgrace his Alma Mater. be so, if you have the 
elements of manly and womanly character, if you can be stead- 
fast and persevering, if you can be liberal minded, public spirited, 
and progressive, if you can withstand opposition and ignore criti- 





cism, if you ean have the patience to bide your time and wait for 

results. you will surely succeed. If you are unsound at heart, if 

= are aone narrow, and vacillating, your life will be 
ly worth living. 

You have more book knowledge than the majority of young 
people of your age. But such knowledge does not constitute the 
greater part of that education which is uisite to success in the 
world’s affairs, If it aid, the world would be full of learned fools 
and orant wise men. I know men who are of all the 
parchment and gold-medal honors which the best educational 
institutions of the land can bestow, who are vet miserabie failures 
in the practical affairs of life; and [ know other men who, gen: 

ng up in poverty and without the advantages of the schools, are 

yet of general information, have accumulated property 
ogre won honorable —} quote their eee, and +: general 
t) army corps an ion commanders upon the grea 
battle fields of life. 





OHIO, 

With the beginning of the summer holidays Supt. Hinsdale’s 
connection with the schools of Cleveland ceases. His retirement is 
no reflection upon his ability or industry, but rather one upon 
the wisdom or integrity of the boarl. It is well known that Mr. 
Hinsdale’s superintendency has been marked by satisfactory and 
striking results. Under his charge the registration of pupils has 
increased 7,000, and the average daily attendance 5,000, requiring 
eight new schoo!-houses and 131 new teachers for their instruction 
alone. The former degree of efficiency has been maintained and 
improved upon until now the reputation of Cleveland's schools is 
second to none in the country. But a combination of members 
of the Board of Education found him more devoted to the inter- 
ests of the schools than compliant with their personal wishes. 
The conspiracy thus formed for his defeat was reprehensible and 
pernicious. The votesof the eleven members of the board by 
which he was defeated, however, were'morally and physically 
overshadowed by the demonstration of popular approval and af- 
fection he reccived from the audience of nearly five thousand 
citizens who attended the high school commencement exercises 
in Music Hall, and the substantial token of regard from the staff 
ot teachers on the same evening—a handsome and valuable service 
of silver. The patrons of Cleveland’s public schools will long re- 
member Mr. Hinsdale with feelings of kindness and esteem. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The closing exercises of Friends’ School, Germantown, Phila- 
de!phia, occurred on the 18th of last month. The principal, 
Henry N. Hoxie, resigned with the beginning of the term, after 
long service, for a year's rest.—The closing exercises of the 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, of which Richard M. 
Jones is head master, were held June 11. 


The Classical and Scientific Institute of Western Pennsylvania 
has a norma! course corresponding to that pursued by teachers 
in the Pennsylvania normal schools, requiring from one to two 
years for its completion. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Notwithstanding South Carolina is to lose her ** Schoolmaster” 
governor, of whom she is so justly proud, she is wide awake to 
educational progress. Unusual interest is manifested in institute 
work this summer. Prof. T. J. Mitchell, of Charlotte, N. C., is 
holding a very interesting institute at Chester. He is assisted by 
Prof. Morrison, of Spartanburg, and Prof. Withrow, of Chester. 
This institute is already pronounced a grand success. Prof. 
Morrison, assisted by Dr. 8. Lander, will conduct an institute in 
Anderson Co.— aA norma! institute and the state teacher’s asso- 
ciation will be held at Greenville-——The Faculty of Spartanburg 
and Laureur institute will be Prof. F. C. Woodward, Dr. J. H. 
Carlisle, Prof. J. A. Gameweil, Misses L. Carson, and M. V. Wood- 
ward.—Clarendon Co. has engaged the services of Prof Baer for 
a conductor. Profs. 8. A. Nettles and W. B. Bonham will assist. 


TENNESSEE. 

Mrs. W. H. Horton, superintendent of publie instruction in 
Shelby County, is the only lady holding such a position in Tennes- 
see. Under her supervision the schools have been raised to a high 
standard of efficienty. Normal schools are springing up in every 
county. Jefferson will have two, one conducted by W. H. Brad- 
shaw, the other by G. W. Fox. There will be no teachers’ insti- 
tute in Franklin County, owing to the normal schools that wil! be 
held during the summer. Knox County expects the attendance 
of 100 teachers at the normal school at Thorn Grove from July 5. 
The assistants will be the most experienced and efficient teachers, 
who will practice and discuss the best methods. The supcrin- 
tendent of Wilson County is reported as making a great effort to 
raise the standard of education, and to enlist the people in its 
cause. He is succeeding to a great extent The county has but 
$20,000 to expend on its public schools, employing 121 teachers 
for four months in the year. But the teachers are young, intelli- 
gent, and enthusiastic, and no county can show a set of teachers 
that works harder for less money. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Peabody Normal Institute will begin its four weeks’ ses- 
sion at Staunton, July 15. Prof. Frank M. Smith, member of State 
Board of Education, Tennessee. will be superintendent, assisted 
by Prof. 8. ©. Parr, of Indiana, Principal of Normal Department, 
Prof. F. V. N. Painter, of Roanoke College, Miss Parrish, of Farm- 
ville Normal School, and Miss Brimblecome of the same institu- 
tion, head of music department. Prof.S.H. Owens will deliver 
his popular lectures “* Normal Institutes,” “ Modality of Instruc- 
tion,” “ Physical and Vocal Culture ;” Capt. H. L. Hoover, ‘‘ Moral 
Training in the Public Schools ;’’ Maj. Jed. Hotchkiss, ‘‘ Geology 
and Geography.” Prof. Wm. H. Kable, A.M., and others will 
also render assistance. The whole course of instruction will have 
direct reference to the principles and practice of actual sch ol- 
room work. 

WISCONSIN. 

The commencement week exercises of Carroll College closed on 
Friday morning with an alumni reunion at College Grove. On 
Sunday the annual sermon to the students was preached by Rev 
Edward K. Strong, of Beaver Dam. Rev. Char’es H Richards, 
D. D., of Madison, delivered a lecture at the Presbyterian Church 
on Wednesday evening, subject “Life asa Fine Art,” and on Thurs- 
day evening the graduating exercises were held.—The graduat- 
ing exercises of the Kenosha high school took place June 25. 
Supt. James Cavanagh presented the diplomas. 

The resignation of President Chapin. of Beloit College, was ten- 
dered to the board of trustees at its meeting, June 28. Accom- 
panying it was 9 lettor statin > that years ago he decided to with- 


draw from active work when he reached the age of 70, and as 
that point had been reached and passed, he desired to put his in- 
tention into effect. It is not yet known who will be his successor. 
It is said that some of the members of the board are favorably 
disposed toward Prof. T. C. Chamberlain, while the others sup- 
port Rev. G. D. Eaton, until recently pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Oak Park, [li., whois also President Chapin’s choice 
for the position ——Prof. C. W. Merriman, of Beloit, was recently 
fatally shot in a struggie with two burglars. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


GRAMMERCY PARK SCHOOL AND TOOL-HouSt ASSOCIATION 
—Mr. G. Von Tanbe, the principal of this school, has worked out a 
very satisfactory solution of the industrial training problem. 
Hand work from the card-board medeling of the kindergarten to 
that of the chemical laboratory and steam and electrical engineer- 
ing shop is here carried on. This tool-house where the regular 
students of the school work afternoons, and where pupils from 
outside are also admitted, consists of a series of workshops wel! 
supplied with all the machinery and tools needed for working in 
wood joinery, turning, scroll sawing, etc., work in metal, print- 
ing, photography, and practical chemistry. Among the products 
of the last term’s work is a steam-engine which the boys drew, 
modeled in wood, sent to the foundry to be cast, and completed 
after its return. Also the complete model of the suspension 
bridge even to the electric lamps upon it. This was exhibited at 
the recent industrial exhibition, of the Industrial Education As- 
sociation in New York City, and took a prize. 


The result of the examination of candidates from the public 
schools for admission to the normal college has been decided 
by President Hunter and the teachers of the college. To each 
school in the city, from which there had been a class of graduates 
examined for admission, a circular was sent containing the num- 
ber of those who had passed the examination. There were 1,004 
applicants, and as only 600 new stucents can be admitted to the 
college, the 600 were taken in the regular order of their standing 
in the examinations. There were 88,000 slips of paper inspected 
and marked by the teachers in the ten days after the examinina- 
tion. The standard of admission was found, when all the papers 
were reported, as 8454 per cent. The highest standing in all studies 
was obtained by one of the girls from Grammar School No. 47, in 
E. 12th St., and was a fraction over 99 per cent., but the highest 
average was Obtained by the class graduated from the Normal 
College Training School, which obtained over 90 per cent., and all 
the candidates passed. Of the 600 candidates more than 200 re- 
ceived 90 per cent. or over, and nearly 400 between 85 and 90 per 
cent. 


PRESIDENT HuNTER, of the normal college of this city, recently 
suiled for Europe. He takes his daughter Anna with him. The 
best wishes of a host of his friends will follow him, who will wel- 
come his return with great pleasure. For fifteen years he has 
given the college, over which he presides, the best work of his 
life. May he long be spared to see it grow to still larger propor- 
tions and exert still greater influence for good. 

Graduating exercises, receptions, etc., were held at the following 
grammar schools, July 1: No. 10, Mr. Thomas G. Williamson 
principal; No. 61, Mr. Evander Childs; No. 41, Miss Cavannah ‘ 
No 15, Mr Frederick W. James; No. 22, Mr. 8. W. Merritt; No. 
54, Mr. David E. Gaddis; No. 49, Miss Frances E. A. Gutch; and 
No. 78, Miss Kate M. Falvey. 


The last of the graduating receptions were held July 2. Gram- 
mar schools No. 53, Miss Salome Purroy ; No. 12, John J. Delaney ; 
No. 60, Jonathan D. Hyatt; and primary schools No. 41, Miss 
Pauline L Loss; and No. 34, Miss Cassie C. Burke. The East Side 
Industrial school, Miss Anna Johnson, principal, also held its 
closing exercises July 2. 

The Board of Education will improve the time during vacation 
to repair and improve about 130 of the school buildings, and a 
number of new ones will also be erected during the year. A new 
grammar school at 10th Ave. and 50th St. will cost $110,000. In 
the Eighth ward there is to be a new school in King St. The 
Twelfth ward is to have two new school buildings—one at Lex- 
ington Ave. and 96th St. and the other at 156th St. and 10th Ave. 
There will be built in the Eleventh ward a new school in Cannon 
St. In the Twenty-third ward two new schools—one at Welles 
Ave. and the other at High Bridge—are projected. At 10th Ave. 
and 80th St. a new school is to be erected costing $145,000. 

Asst. Supt. JoNnEs, of this city, has left on a trip to the west. 
This closes the twenty-ninth year of his work as an examiner in 
the New York City schools. Supt. Jones is justly esteemed as a 
man of superior abi'ity and tact. His work will remain in the 
memory of thousands long after he has closed his labors here. 


The Board of Education held an important meeting June 30, 
the galleries were crowded by a number of interested ward trust- 
ees, inspectors,and teachers. Jacob D. Vermilyea, president pro 
tem., was in the chair, and the first resolution that drew fire from 
some of the commissioners was the one accompanying the report 
of the Committee on Evening Schools appointing James J. Mc- 
Coy to the position of principal of Male Evening Scho! No. 22. 
The report stated that Eugene F. J. Gutsgell was the choice of the 
board of trustees, but that, in so far as Mr. McCoy had rendered 
satisfactory services, they recommended the latter’s appoint- 
ment. Commissioner Tamsen moved an amendment that Mr. 
Gutsgell’s name be substituted for Mr. McCoy’s in the commitee’s 
resolution. 

Commissioner O’Brien, chairman of the Committee on Evening 
Schools, explained that the committee had heard of an under- 
standing or “deal,”’ so called, by which one was promised, some 
five years ago, to replace another. As long as he was a member of 
this board, with supervisory power, he would exercise it regard- 
less of the trustees’ recommendation. He then quoted Mr. Mc- 
Cor’s record as having been “excellent” during four years. In 
this he was corrected by Commissioner Tamsen, who declared that 
it had been “excellent” twice and “good” twice. After a con- 
siderable number of motions pro and con Mr. McCoy’s name was 
shelved, and by a vote of 10 to 4 Mr. Gutsgell was appointed 
principal of this evening school against the recommendations of 
the board’s committee, and thus sustaining the action of the 
trustees. Another report by the same committee appointing 
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Richmond B. Elliott principal of Junior Male Evening Schoo! No. 
52, was also defeated, but no one was appointed in his place. The 
question of adding drawing to the course of studies in the even- 
ing schools of the Seventeenth ward coming up, the discussion 
became quite lively whether it was mecbanical or free hand- 
drawing that was wanted. The evening high school was so over- 


College, in Illinois. Remaining there until 1850 he was in that 
year appointed professor of natural science in Dickinson 
College. In 1854 he went as a missionary to Foochow, returning 
to this country in 1862. In 1872 he was elected editor of the Ladies’ 
Repository, and held that position for fouryears. Dr. Wentworth 
|accumulated an amazing amount of extraordinary knowledge. 


crowded by those desiring instructions in mechanica! drawing | He was a critic in general literature and poetry, and a connois- 
that no more could possibly be accommodated. The matter was seur in art. 


referred to the Committee on By-laws. After the board had ap- | 
pointed teachers for the several evening schools for the term of | 
1886 and 1887, Commissioner William Wood offered resolutions | 
referring in fitting terms to the loss the board had sustained by 
the death of its clerk, Lawrence D. Kiernan. Commissioner 
Hosea B. Perkins eloquently seconded the resolutions and in brief 
terms portrayed the infe and service of the late clerk. Commis- 
sioner Schmidt added his tribute, after which, the resolutions 
having been ordered to be spread in full on the minutes, the board 
adjourned. 

The closing exercises of the following schools took place June 
30: Primary Schoo! No.1, Miss Elizabeth D. Fitzgerald, princi- 
pal; Grammar School 2, F. J. Haggerty; Grammar Schocl 68, 
female department, Mrs. Lizzie H. Walker, male department, Mr. 
E. A. Howland ; Grammar Schoo! 72, Miss Lizzie A. Pardee; Gram- 
mar School 76, Miss Kate G Broderick; Grammar School 36, 
Miss Eliza M. Jackman ; Grammar School 79, Mr. Henry C. Litch- | 
field; Grammar School 45, Miss M E. Tate; Grammar School 42, 
Miss Caroline Hopkins; and Grammar School 26, Mr. Hugh Car- 
lisle. Mr. W. F. Lyons, principal of Grammar School 62, gave a 
very merry reunion to the graduates of that school Tuesday 
evening, June 28. i 

At a recent meeting of the trustee: of the College of the City of 
New York, the Faculty of Medicine announced that a donation of 
$100,000 had been received through Dr. Loomis from a donor 
whuse name is known only to him. The money is given on the 
sole condition that the new hall to be erected is to be named after 
Dr. Loomis. 

Prof. J. A. Keenan, and P. P. Field, M. D., recently of the Mun- 
roe Conservatory of Oratory, Boston, gave an illustrated, instruc- 
tive,and dramatic entertainment and lecture, on the “ Physiology | 
of the Singing and Speaking Voice.” the “ Delsarte Philosophy of 
Expression,” at Spencer Hall, 114 W. 14th St., on Friday, June 11, 
at 4 P.M. 





PERSONALS. 


Pror. A. L. WADE, of Morgantown. W. Va., has been elected a 
member of the American Institute of Civics, an organization of 
eminent jurists, statesmen, and educators, whose object 18 to in 
troduce into schools of every grade more thorough instruction 
in the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. Its officers are 
men of the highest runk :—Chief Justice Waite, of the United 
State. Supreme Court. is president of the advisory board ; ex- 
Gov. Colquitt, now United States Senator, of Georgia, is vice- 
president, and Gen. John Eaton, Chief of the National Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D.C., is secretary. The chief office of 
the insti:ute is Boston. Upon Prof. Wade, as a representative 
educator of West Virginia, the honor of election to membership 
ia the as-ociation is very deservedly conferred. 


Mr. A. P. Sronzg, LL.D., superintendent of schools in Spring- 
field Mass., is the author of a new History of England, which has 
recently been issued in Boston. 

PROF. CHARLES D. McIvER, a graduate of the University of 
Nortb Carolina, and one of the foremost teachers in the state, 
has recently been elected to a professorship at Peace Institute, 
Kaleigh. Prof. McIver has bad considerable experience as a 
teacher at Durham, and later in the Winston Graded School, and 
is up with the times in his progressive educationa) theories. 

GEORGE A. HARTER was appointed at the opening of the pres- 
ent academic year to the Chair of Mathematics and Modern Lan- 
guages in Delaware College, at Newark, Del. Prof. Harterisa 
graduate (1878) of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md., and upon 
graduation was made tutor in Mathematics in this institution, 
which place he held for two years, having taken, meanwhile, un- 
der Prof. J. M. Garnett (now of the University of Virginia) a post- 
graduate course in Anglo-Saxon and Early English. For the de- 
gree of Master of Arts he presented a thesis on ** The Origin, His- 
tory, and Development of the Relative Pronoun in English.” He 
next passed to the principalship of the Hagerstown (Md.) high 
school, where he remained till he was called to his present 
position. 

HERMAN COLLITZ, Ph.D., native of Hanover, Germany, bas 
been appointed associate professor of German at Bryn Mawr 
College, Pa. Dr. Collitz 1s about thirty years, studied from 
1875-78 at the University of Gottingen, where he took his doctor’s 
degree 1878) after presenting a thesis on “ Die Entstehung der 
Indoiranischen Palatalreihe.” He continued work at the univer- 
sity of Berlin (1878-81), and in 1884 was appointed Signator in the 
hbrary of the Friedrichs-Universitat, of Halle. This position he 
still holds, and a little more thon a year ago, he habilitated as 
Privatdozent in the university, where he has been lecturing, 
for the first time, during the winter semester of the pre-ent aca- 
demic year. 

Mr. O. R. BouRNE, formerly a teacher 0° Abbeville county, 8. 
C., is now an Episcopal clergyman in Alabama. 

Miss Emity SanTary, who has recently been unanimously 
elected by the managers of the Philadelphia Schoo! of Design to 
be the principal of the institution, is the daughter of John Sartain, 
the famous steel engraver, and 1s an artist of recognized abiiity, 
as well as a teacher of large experience. She is forty-five sears of 
age, and bas b: en connected with the profession of art for nearly 
20 years. She studied for five years in Paris, under Lumanaiz, and 
then at Parma, Italy, under another famous teacher. Afterward 
she traveled through Europe, studying the masterpieces of the 
various galleries. 

Mr. Exastus WENTWORTH, who died at Sandy Hill, N. Y., on 
May 25, was a genius. He had the brilliancy, the moods, the ver- 
satility, and the eccentricity which are popularly connected witb 
the idea of genius, He wasa native of Stoniagton, Coon., born 
Aug. 5, 1813, enteral Wesleyan University, and graduated in 

1837, After teaching nataral scieace at Gouveraeur, N. Y. and 
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at Poultney, Vc., in 1846 he was elected president of M*Kendree 

















A Goop DECORATION.—An exceedingly pretty decoration 
for the home may be made by gathering and carefully 
pressing 


panel. For the panel procure a pine board, one-half inch in 
thickness, twenty inches in length, and ten or eleven in 
width. Cover with a dark shade of velvet, in olive, old 
blue, or wine color. 

Arrange the buttercups in form of a bouquet, shorten- 
ing some of the stems, and concealing others with blos- 


soms. 

Use a te made by dissolving a small piece of m 
wagacenth tn cold, and adding a little boiling water. The 
tear retain their golden color a year or more, and 
— ed can be easily removed, and others put upon the 
panel. 

ane ee panel upon the wall, and do not be surprised if 
your f1 ends inquire, ‘“‘ Who painted those lovely butter- 
? 
the cold, gray days of winter they will be pleasant re- 
minders of sunny days and fragrant flowers. 


CURE FOR INSOMNIA.—Dr. Von Gellhorn has found the 
following plan very useful in inducing sleep in persons who 
suffer from insomnia: A piece of calico, about eighteen 
inches wide and two and three-quarters yards long, is rolied 
up like a bandage, and a third of it wrung out of cold 


|water. The leg is then bandaged with this, the wet por- 


tions being carefully covered by several layers of the dry 
part, as well as by a layer of tta-percha tissue, and a 


stocking drawn on over the whole. This causes dilatation | 


of the vessels of the leg, thus diminishing the blood in the 
head and producing sleep. It has been found by Winternitz, 
that the temperature in the external auditory meatus be- 
rins to fall a quarter ofan hour after the application of the 
vandage, the decrease amounting to 0. 4° C., and the nor- 
mal not being n reached for about one and a-half to two 
hours afterward. The author has employed this means of 
procuring sleep for a couple of years, and finds it especially 
useful in cases where there is con ion of the cerebral 
vessels. Sometimes he has found it necessary to re-apply 
the bandage every three or four hours, at it dried. 


Music.—In the INsTITUTE of July, 1885, there are two 
very pretty songs. I would like to get the right music to 
them. As yet I have failed to find an air for them. Will you 
please tell me where I can get the music of them and also 
of other cahsthenic songs. LoTTIE GRAY. 


One of the songs goes to the tune of 
“Children go 
To and fro, 

In a merry pretty row,” 

another to 
‘*Good-bye, good-bye to Summer.” 

Both of these may be found in “The Song Budget,” pub- 
lished by C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. For a book of 
calisthenic songs write to O. Ditson & Co., Boston. 


Wuat Books To READ.—Please inform me as to what 
books should be read in order that the reader may obtain a 


thorough knowl of the principles and methods of teach- 
ing; also, what is the lowest salary given a New York pub- 
lic school teacher. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. LAY SUBSCRIBER. 


The course prepared by the New York State Teachers’ 
Reading Circle contains a list of books which, in the opinion 
of the leading school-men of the state, every teacher should 
read. These have been announced from time to time in the 
JOURNAL. Consult your back numbers, or write to this 
office for information concerning the Reading Circle. 


How WE MADE Our ScHOOL-RooM PLEASANT.— When we 
began, our school house and grounds were in a deplorable 
condition. Teams had driven through the yard for a year 
and a half and raade one of the muddiest roads you ever 
saw. We decided that we would stand it no longer. So the 
boys (the largest was twelve years old) borrowed an axe and 
cut down a group of half dead locust trees, trimmed out 
some wild crab apple trees, and cut down all but four, and 
with the girls’ help made a brush fence to keep the teams 
out. The yard is very large and now contained only the four 
crab —_ trees; so we set out several trees, both evergreen 
and deciduous, none of them overa foot high. Success at 
this made the children ous to do something else. With 
my help, the yard was raked and the grass burnt; by the 

dows, ivy, morning glories, and rose bushes were 

lanted. We have also set out, a snow ball, several lilac 
Foshan, roots of corn, tiger, and fire lilies, phlox, golden 
button, rosemary, yellow myrtle, robin-run-away, shooti 
stars ,and violets. We have a neat flower bed sown wit 
Sooo, ore Ines @ tees taatay asenged groupel plbensenniie 

ouse we have a very 1 upo 
in each corner, phe y Se in the center of each wide and end of 
the school-room. A bright, new wash-dish, two pretty earth- 
encups, a comband amirror were purc with our spare 
pennies. In one of the front corners a chair is pl and 
a branch of ev m thrust down through it to the floor. 
This is decorated with all sorts of toys trinkets to re 
semble a small Christmas tree. In the seat of the chair isa 
nest of moss, filled with common fowl’s eggs, from big tur- 
Sata eo al i ecg oe Bled 
c . center ic a pre x 
cmail sites, shells, Indian arrow-heads, etc., also four 
small bottles filled with bright pebbles. The rest of the 

larger stones and shells. 


shelfis filled with We have six 
tin cans of house plants and two baskets. We 
have brought all sorts of pretty things to flowers and 


anda prouder, — set of 


little branches of buttercup blossoms and buds, | 
}and in the winter arranging them upon a velvet-covered 


— | them always filled, mostly with wild flowers, gath- 

e from the woods half a mile away. Every one of my 
twenty pupils helped in erat things and in the work 
children you never saw. An 

sO many pretty things around the room does not detract 

from their books at all. They only make the lessons like 
e room, seem brighter and more attractive. Essikz JAY. 





THE 197TH REGIMENT N. Y. V.—In what engagements did 
the 107th Regiment N. Y. V. take part during the late war, 
and were they under command of General Sherman at any 
time ? SUBSCRIBER OF “ THE SCHOOL JOURNAL.” 

The 107th Regiment was organized at Elmira, N. Y., to 
serve for three years. The companies of which it was com- 
posed were raised in the counties of Chemung, Schuyler, 
and Steuben. It was mustered into the service of the 
United States July 31 to August 31, 1862. It was mustered 
out of service June 5, 1865, in accordance with orders from 
the War Department. This regiment was in the army of 
the Potomac at the battles of Antietam, Chancellorsville, 
and Gettysburg; and was also in General Sherman’s corps 
at the battles of Resaca, New Hope Church, Culp’s Farm, 
Peach Tree Creek, Kenesau Mountain, and Averysboro. 

H.C.N. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DATE Line.—What and where i 
I 


s the 
Internativnal Date Line ’ ’.8. 





In the day of twenty-four hours there are 1,440 minutes, 
|from which it is evident, since there are 360 degrees of 
| longitude around the globe, that it takes but four minutes 
| of time for the sun's rays to reac.” one parallel) of longitude 
after the other. It is also evident, that there must be some 
|line on the earth, imaginary or real, where in an instant a 
jump is made from the thirty-first day of December to the 
| first day of January. This line starts from the South Pole 
and runs north till it has passed east of New Zealand,when 
it bends gradually to the northwest, running on the eastern 
side of Australia by the Hebrides and New Guinea into the 
Chinese or Yellow Sea, where longitude 115 east and lati- 
tude 10 north, it attains its most westerly projection. Now 
it makes a bending sweep to the east and north, leaving the 
Celebes and Borneo to the southwest, passing around the 
| easterly lying Philippines, then takes a bend northeastward 
| to the east side of the Japanese Islands, and up through 
| Behring’s Straits, then inclining a little westward, it takes 
| the shortest road to the North Pole. It touches land at but 
one place, the very eastern extremity of Siberia, and here 
consequently the inhabitants first receive the sun’s rays 
heralding the light of the glad New Year. Now suppose 
the sun was there at seven o’clock on the morning of the 
new year, and that a ship is anchored a mile to the east- 
ward waiting for the dawn to steer its way into the port; as 
the sun gilds its topmost mast and sails, it is Sunday morn- 
ing, the 3lst of December, 1882. In an instant the rays 
touch the highest rock of Chatham I-land ; it has crossed 
the line and the merchants date their blotters, if they work 
on that day, ** New Year's, Monday, January 1, 1883,” and 
thus the Chatham Islanders are ahead of all the world in 
the matter of time. But in two hours the sun has passed 
the thirty degrees between Chatham Island and Australia 
to the south, and Japan, part of China and Siberia, more 
towards the north, and for all that distance it is the first day 
of the year. As the sun marches rapidly around at the rate 
of a degree in four minutes, the New Year is caught up all 
around the world, until when its day’s journey is finished, 
the whole earth has spent the first day of 1883, and the 
people of Chatham Island begin tu count Tuesday, January 
2, 1883. 

It is evident from this that a ship, making a voyage 
around the world, to preserve on her log-book the whole 
distance the same dates as that of the part from which she 
started, must in crossing this line, if the voyage be east- 
ward, drop a day in her calculation, and if it be westward 
count it twice. Shipmasters, however, do not always wait 
till the line is crossed, to make their change in the date, bat 
usually make it at the 180 degree of longitude from Green- 
wich. 


THE CATSKILL SLIDE.—In a special dispatch to the New 
York World, on June 12, concerning the State Forest 
Preserves, the correspendent says of the Catskills: ‘“‘ The 
Slide is Kept free from any growth of vegetation by the 
frosts and ice of winter. The whole mountain is an up- 
heaval of broken sandstone.”’ The correspondent of the 
paper was much mistaken on this subject, or he wrote care- 
essly. Having ascended the Slide, which is the highest 
peak of the Catskills, and slept on its top, I know that the 
statements quoted are entirely wrong. All along the trail 
leading to the top ai d on the very tup, vegetation is abun- 
dant. Mosses, ferns, flowers, and trees in grea' variety are 
most charming. Un the top of the mountain, from the tops 
of the trees, thirty or forty feet high, a plaiform for a lock 
out has been constructed, from which the writer, six years 
ago, saw a most beantiful sunset. A log house, with stove, 
saw, ax, hammer, nails, matches, and straw beds was there 
for the accommodation of tourists. 

e nights in midsummer on the top of the Slide are cool, 
but vegetation is abundant. In latitude about 42 d+ grees 
north, and an elevation of only 4,220 feet, vegetation is 
retarded, but not destroyed. From the east branch of the 
Neversink which flows at the foot of the mountain, and in 
which speckled beauties sport, to the highest point, the 
writer found the rock to be almost wholly a conglomerate 
of most solid and beautiful formation. Some fine specimnens 
were brought home by us. I object to the Slide being called 
a “bald head,” for itis carpeted with soft and beautiful 
mosses and ferns,and beech, birch, maple, hemlock, fir, 
and alder may be found in abundance, and of fine growth. 

ic — its =a bei anetons. t ey are = beautiful 
as jewe Bears, foxes, cats, porcupines, and occasion - 
ally deer, are found there. JARED BARHITE. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SIGNS AND SEASONS. By John Burroughs. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 16mo. $1.50. 


A most timely book for this season is Mr. Burrough’s 
latest volume, “Signs and Seasons.” It contains thirteen 
attractive essays, written in afresh but thoughtful le 
upon the beauties of nature during all seasons. The author 
says that to thoroughly appreciate nature, one must be at 
home in the lap of nature; and to such indeed will this 
book come as a welcome reminder of future prospects and 
past experiences ; while to the residents in cities its perusal 
will be a vacation, for it takes one out into the green fields 
and forest glades, off to the sea-shore, and up the mountain 
sides. The following are the ve subjects which 
the essays treat: A Sharp Lookout; A Spray of Pine; 
Hard Fare; Tragedies of the Nests; A Snow Storm; A 
Taste of Maine Birch; Winter Neighbors; A salt Breeze; 
Spring Relish; A River View; Bird Enemies; Phases of 
Farm Life; Roof-Tree. Every one is sure to find here 
something to suit his own peculiar taste. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES, Edited by W. T. 
Harris, LL. D. 


Vol. I.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF EpucATION. By Johann Karl 

Friedrich Rosenkranz, Doctor of Theology and Professor 
of Philosophy at the University of Konigsberg. Trans- 
lated from the German by Anna C. Brackett. Vol IL—A 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION. a rofessor F. V. N. Painter, 


. } erases College, Virgin New York: D. Appleton 
0. 





This firm has arranged for the publication of a series of 
volumes on education, such as are needed by teachers 
and managers of schools, for normal classes, and for the 
—— reading and training of educators generally. 

here will be four departments represented: I. History.— 
The first step out of routine is to make one’s self acquainted 
with the work of others. II. Criticism.—As he studies the 
educational systems of the present and past, and sees their 
relations to each other and to his own, he gradually ad- 
vances to the standpoint of criticism. In comparing one 
with another, he discovers special features of excellence 
and corresponding defects. . Theory.—When one has 
reached a critical point of view, and made clear for himself 
his educational idea, it becomes — to form a system. 
IV. Practice.—Finally, by the realization of the educational 
idea in a consistent theory, the way is p red for the art 
of teaching and practical management of the school. 

As the series will contain works from European as well 


as from American authors, it will be called the “ Interna- |; 


tional Education Series.’”” Arrangements for the first 
fifteen volumes have already been made, and preparations 
are in progress for others. It is intended that the “‘ Inter- 
national Education Series” shall cover the entire field of 
practical, theoretical, and historical education, and will 
make the most important contribution to pedagogica 
science yet given American teachers. The publication of 
this series marks an era in the history of education in the 
United States. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. A selecticn of Hymns and Songs of 

, with Tunes. Edited by Roswell Dwight Hitch- 

cock Zachary Eddy, and Lewis Ward Mudge. New York 
and Chicago; A.5S. Barnes & Co. 447 pp. 

This book speaks for itself. It is designed for use in 
churches in the service of song. To provide expression for 
ty 4 variety of Christian experience, especially dwelling 
on_ the more jublilant and hopeful,—the compilers of this 
volume have spa no pains. 

The music has been carefully studied, great care being 
taken to retain the best of the old tunes, while new ones 
have been introduced,—and the editors have been wise in 
taking it for granted that choirs and congregations do not 
need revolution in their song services, so much as improve- 
ment. The Dye of the k is fine, being nearly square 
in form, with heavy covers, in dark brown, red, and gilt and 
red . The t is clear, the paper smooth and glossy. 

At the close of the volume is found the Apostle’s Creed, 
a varied selection of chants, index of authors, index of com- 
posers, index of scripture texts, index of first lines and 
chants, and a well-arranged index of subjects. 

This book is perfectly adapted to the wants of churches 
as any book can possibly be. 


FEBRUARY. Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. 133 pp. 


A day of warm April sun is always greeted when it comes 
in February, and so it is with this little volume of ‘ Through 
the Year with the Poets.” 

The title of the book explains itself, being a collection 
of short poems on this shortest month. Many of them are 
very sweet, and come to us from the pen and heart of our 
household poets, others are new,and some were written ex- 
pressly for this volume. At the commencement of the book 
a full index of authors is given, each author, as far as 
sible, receiving a short biography, as well as a list of his 
poems, with the titles, bearing upon the winter of the year. 

The book is made u pay Ae me ae on heavy cream paper 
with large type ;—in all a fascinating little volums. 


NUMBER LEssons, for Supplementary Work in Arithmetic. 
Boston and New York: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 
a cents per dozen; or by mail or express, 85 cents per 

ozen. 


In this series of number lessons we find something new, 
and while they are not intended to take the place of a text- 
book, or to supply all the n drill work in arithme- 
tic, they are of such a character as to provide a good deal of 
thinking on the student’s part. 
stxty-Gear peote, od is provided Wak, enetemtanaine 

y-four pages, an prov roblems, n 
nese ready for solution. The first tates numbers -_ 
race easy examples in the fundamental rules; the other 
six comprise common fractions, decimal fractions, United 
States money and bills, denominate numbers, percentage. 
proportion, square-root, cubic-root, and many examples. 

A Jarge of the drill in these number lessons, espe- 
cially in the work under the fundamental rules, consists of 
concrete examples, in which the different principles in 
arithmetic are embraced and applied. The problems are 
ready for solution and in the pep’ hands 
necessary for each lesso! work 
ee os of paper can be 


? 


oe aonee 
ak een le amie 
‘erence. A key of answers convenience of refer- 
ubUished separately, | 





mentary Work. Arranged 


LANGUAGE TABLETS, for Su 
ew York: Potter, Ainsworth, 


for schools of all grades. 

& Co. 

This series of lan tablets comprises twelve num- 
bers, passing throug e different ies, from the first 
reader grade to the sixth, and consists of simple sentences, 
construction, picture lessons, memory lessons, sentence 
building in all its forms, letter-writing, analysis and pars- 
ing, punctuation, com tion, false syntax, with the varia- 
tions of sentence building and corrections running all 
through the series. 

The tablets are of convenient size, and made of good, 
lined paper, each leaf ing its own lesson. The picture 
lessons are fresh and instructive, and their usefulness can- 
uot be questioned. The time is fast coming when un- 
natural and forced grammatical study will give place to 
sensible, common sense,and practical lessons like these. 
THe HuMBLER Poers. A Collection of Newspaper and 

Chicago: Jan- 
sen, McClurg, & Co. 459 pp. : 

The author of this book is a lover of poetry, and as such 
has collected from a variety of sources a myriad of hum- 
bler poems, and compiled them in this volume. Many of 
them are from the thoughts and hearts of everyday people, 
and bear no sign of nobility or royal stamp to show they 
come from the mint of poetic inspiration. Hundreds of 
them are nameless, and no clew can be had of their ouigia. 
Some of them are full-fledged poems, and deserve a higher 
position than that among the humbler poets. Others are 
mere snatches of song and poetical story, and some are 
only homely jingles. 

This volume will have a fascination for those lovers of 
poets’ corners in old and worn-out newspapers, aud as it 
contains rhymes never before gathe together, it may 
serve a useful purpose in whiling away a lonely hour, or in 
brightening up a happy one. It is divided into sixteen 
parts, each one containing its natural selections. In all 
shere are about five hundred of these poems and rhymes. 
The book is well bound, has type and paper, and is 
methodically . To the lover of all k of poetry 
it will be of great value. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Charles Smith, M.A. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 352 pp. $1.10. 


It has been the endeavor of the author of this book to ex- 
plain the principles of Algebra in as simple a manner as 
ible, for the benefit of beginners. Great care has been 
toben in the explanations and proofs of the fundamental 
egpentions and rules, and while it differs considerably from 
other Algebras now in use, its new methods will not be 
found any more difficult. 

It is intended to be a fairly complete treatise on elemen- 
tary algebra up to the binomial theorem, for a positive 
ntegral exponent ; series and expansions which introduce 
difficulties as to convergency are not included in its 


range. 

The examples introduced have been carefully selected 
and arra , 80 as to illustrate all vo ey principles, 
while the miscellaneous examples which are placed at in- 
— throughout the book, will be found of great 
value. 


SILENT Times. A Book to Help in Reading the Bible into 
Life. By Rev. J. R. Miller. D.D. Boston: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 266 pp. $1.25. 

To those who know and honor the Bible as the word of 
God, and wish to conform their lives to its inspired teach- 
ivgs, this book comes as a help. Its aim is to bring the 
divine lessons down, and give some hints of the way they 
may be used on common days and in the actual experiences 
of everyday life. Its title is suggestive of the need of 
quiet that comes to every one, and the reading of its chap- 
ters, or portions of them, in the silent times of our busy 
days, mav be helps in the direction of a true Christian 


Periodical Verse. By Slason Thompson. 


growth. It is the desire ofthe author to make the way a lit-| g 


tle clearer to pilgrims,and religion a little more real, and the 
earnest reader of this book will find it a lamp forsome dark 
ways, and a staff for some rough and steep paths. 

Among its interesting chapters we find : Personal friend- 
ship with Christ,—Afterward,—The cost and worth of 
eng ag ag double ministry,—The home conversa- 
tion,—Helping without money. 

There are twenty-four of these interesting chapters. The 
print and paper are good, and the book is ene that will be 
an ornament to the library table. 


How THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK. 
win. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 


An entertaining account of a verypleasant industrial school 
is here given. The teacher of a certain school having fallen 
suddenly ill, caused an unexpected vacation, and three wise 
mothers pro that their girls study housework under 
one of the es, who was an excellent housekeeper. The 
girls entered into the work with enthusiasm, donned big 
aprons and dusting caps, and learned ‘“‘ by doing "to sweep, 
dust, put rooms in order, do all kinds of family cooki 
and p capes y The story is told with much frace an 
a an ntains many valuable hints for house- 

eepers. 


AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND IN BRITAIN. By Andrew 
Carnegie. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 25 cts. 


The very pleasant trip which is most ente ly re- 
corded in this volume, was first wageeted to the author by 
reading W: Black’s “The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton.” The idea “‘ was only an air-castle,” he says, but 
it came to on a much larger scale than he had ever 
dreamed of. ‘‘A modest phaeton with a of horses” 
was the extent of his dream, but Fate sent him four horses 
and two friends for every one he had i med. This kind- 
ness of Fate leads the author off into a c “by the 
way” about people’s air-castles and the way in which they 
are always coming into substance, but without ever be 

when they docome. The book is filled wit. 
st clever diversions which enliven the whole account 
of the journey, though it is nowhere given to dry details. 
The route described extends from Brighton to Inverness, and 
touches upon all the points of interest by the way, historic- 
al and poetical allusions included. 


THE MAMMALIA IN THEIR RELATION TO PRIMEVAL TIMES. 
- geal Schmidt. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


By Christina Good- 


This work is written to supplement a former one on 
“ Doctrine and Descent of D nism.’’ It advances proofs 
of the necessity, Cone, and the value of Deswin 

e 





the phenomena of convergenee, the distinctive characteris. 
tacs of mammals, the extension of palwontological science 
since Cuvier, and the strata of the tertiary formation. The 
remainder and the larger ey of the book is devoted to 
the special com m of the living and their 
ancestors. A index, and fifty-one cuts, designed 
specially to illustrate the points discussed add further to 
the value of the work. 


CrcrL’s Cousins. By E. B. Hollis. New York: Thomas 
Crowell & Co. $1.25. 


The question of woman’s work is not such a hard one to 
settle the face of her opportunities for work. In this 
story one of these is shown and the loss entailed by neglect- 
ing it. A had a good opportunity of keeping her 
young brother at home. It uired no special effort, his 
exuberant spirits would have been sufficient to entertain 
himself and her too if she had given him a chance ; but she 
snubbed him to such an extent that he went out among 
‘*the boys,”’ where he always received a rousing welcome. 
It led, of course, to his getting into bad company, piling 
and drinking. But acousin stepped in, a ot y who 
could give up her own ease or pleasure for the sake of help- 
ing some one else, and he was sav 

very healthful love story runs a the book. 
There is plenty of old-fashioned devotion, but no sickly 
sentimentality. The whole story is told in a very lively 
manner, with an abundance of humor and some pathos. 


AN AID TO NUMERICAL CALCULATION, MENTAL AND WRIT- 
TEN. Arranged by Henry A. Jones. Southington, Conn.: 
Jones & Savage. $1.00. 

All essentials of arithmetic are contained in this volume, 
but superficial information has been purposely omitted. Its 
primary object is to give improved, shorter, and systematic 
meth of arriving at practical results, and frequent exer- 
cises have been given to promote mental strength and dis- 
“eine of thought. An ingenious device has been explained 
which obviates the n ty of any one adding any portion 
of a row of figures twice to obtuin a correct result. 

There has been a system of abbreviated multiplication 
introduced, whereby two, three, four, or more figures can 
be used at one and the same time, when found in a multi- 
plier. Familiarity with the method can be easily acquired, 
and by it any one can perform multiplications in an un- 
usually short time. The use of the aliquot of the 
powers of ten has been ly enlarged. and innumerable 
multiplications can be thus mentally performed. A gen- 
eral system of abbreviated division, which, it is be- 
lieved, has never previously ap in any other arith- 
metical work, has also been included. This system can be 
applied both to inte aud mixed numbers, found either 
in the divisor or dividend, or in both, and obviates the 
er md of the reduction of mixed numbers to improper 

rac’ ions. 

Under Commission and Percentage, examples, giving 
data, have been inserted, and the methods of determining 
the gain or loss, and the distribution of such to each = 
ner, in accordance with the terms of agreement, have been 
shown, and the facts relative to each partner’s share have 
been exhibited in clear. concise statements. 

An excellent method of finding the equated time when 
an account is due has been given, and suggestions have 
been made how to take the greatest possible advantage of 
any individual account, making the finding of the aver- 
age date, in many accounts, almost a mental operation, 


REPORTS. 


‘THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF NEW YORK. Hon. 
William B. Ruggles, State Superintendent. 


Generalized statistical tables only are given in the report 
proper with some valuable information and recommenda- 
tions upon normal schools, teachers’ institutes, and the 
ranting of state certificates to teachers. The superintend- 
ent shows the relation which exists between the taxes and 
teachers’ wages at the present time and in former years, 
giving an explanation of the method and basis of distribu- 
tion of state money for teachers’ wages, and the organiza- 
tion of school districts. There is a long list. of documents 
accompanying the superintendent’s report, among which 
are detailed statistical tables upon school matters; reports 
of conductors of teacher’s institutes, Drs. James Johonnot, 
John H. French, and me Bouton ; reports of the various 
state educational institutions, and from the superintendents 
in the several counties. The whole forms a general cyclo- 
poedia of school matters in the state for the year 1884. 





THIRTY-FikstT ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDU- 
caus Oe CuicaGo. 1885. George Howland, Superin- 
nden’ 


Matters of almost universal importance in the school- 
room have been treated in the report of the president, who 
has made several recommendations which are ang Soy 
careful attention of all educators and school-men. eis 
ably seco’ throughout by the — who be- 

aman of experience in ool matters, will be 

listened to with t. The subject of manual training is 

as feature of education, and he has treated it care 
and thoughtfully. 

After the superintendent’s report follow the reports of 
——— = school — and nee boundaries, — — 

ings and grounds, on finance an aries, On eveni 

schools, on school-fund property, on German, and on deaf. 
mute schools. These reports are succeeded by a series of 
detailed statistical tables, which form a a < the appen- 
dices, and a translation of a paper upon d of the eye, 
by Dr. E. Fuchs, ot py - is paper was recom- 
the mt to the attention of the board of 
’ ould be carefully read by all interested 

in public institutions of any kind. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOAKD OF EDUCATION OF PAT- 
TERSON, N. J. 1886. C. E. Meleney, Superintendent. 


A general summary of educational news in the city « 
Patterson, for the past year, is prcmetan in this report 0 
the Board of Education, which includes the respective re- 
ports of the secretary, the several committees, and the 
superintendent, besides general information on the pe 
of study in the different branches for both the primary 82 
the grammar departments. In his report, the superinten- 
dent has made several recommendations, which the 
stamp of practicality, a quality which is to be noticed 
throughout Mr. Meleney’s work. 


The whole system is built up and rejuvenated by the pect” 
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RECEPTION DAY. 


CONTENTS. 
RECITATIONS. race 


American Ideal, The. No. 1. 72 
American Ideal, The. No. 2. 120 


at 


PAGE 
Easy to Criticise.—6 boys. 5 
Examination, The.-2 boys. 13 


‘An Old Fable Versified . 56| Grammar under Difficul- 
Better than Gold. . 142 | .ti-S.—2 a in 
Boys M ke Men . . 78 Gri ~~." he.—3 boys. 67 
Boy’s Plea, A. . . « 133 Happy Family. The.— 2 
Bye and B e. . 78] ,,DOys.and 2 a ar De AS 
Castles inthe Air. . |. 30 | Historical Celebration.—22 
€ cerful Voice, The. . 98] , boys and chorus «f girls. 58 
Days that are .".  . 34} Model Class, The.—g Sti 73 
Ferguson's Cat. 3 —— Piece.—7 girls ‘ 


. . 1 
Hyman to the Conquered,A. 127 
“ i Can't.” . ae 


0 boys WP a 
Optimist and Pessimist.— 
2 bo 


had buta Day. . miss. « wae 
HW Svorth While? . ” . 18] Punctuali y, 1. — 2 Girls, 205 
olly Old Pedagogue, A. Punctuality, 2. — 2 Girls, 


Se Se aig a _ a nag Does It.— 
i ih i oer 3 Girls, ° ° . 
Little Girl’s Fancies, A set |p? crastination. ~ 5 Git Rs, 


ittle Thi ° ° % 
ae Up, Bo Down. . He Reading of the 
Our Dead H roes. . ° ers 
Round of Life, The. . ° 124 | Rehearsal, “The —7 Girls. “9 
Sign : 4 . 103 Stitch in Time Saves Nine. 
Some Little Rules. eo ek Were 
Sguirrel’s Lesson, The. . 23 Visi: to the Country. —s 
Water. ee ° 148 Girls and 3 Boys. . . 43 
Woy to Heaven, The. . 66] WhoShall Vote ?— 19 boys 134 
What Tiegh a p xh the Greatest ? — 5 
Work in. . . " Ss. ° ° q + 100 
Wonderful Speller.—2 boys 125 
pe Tiie tan Never >” xz | Young America.—7 Boys. 
Boy’s Dream of Bliss, A. 44] FOR MEMORIZING 
Cheek whine. ° .’ .’ 42) !N PRIMARY CLASS. 
Employ your ows Intellect rox | _ Be Good and Do Good, 27— 
Hubbard, Mrs. . . 124 | Being Nothing, 27—Boys of 


Nearly every piece will be found suitable for an ordin- 


Spirit, :10—-Child’s Evening 


The Reception Day Series —4 Nos., is undoubtedly the best adapted 








Lite Gentlemen, A. . 147 ys : 
ee eee co. 125 | The, 9:—Doing Nothing, 26 5 
pe yy ah att 18 Do Your Best, 111—Force of Pie. | 
Success in Life. ” y4x | Example, The. 27—Gems_ of aS, 
Summer. © . . . 119 | Worth, 28—Golden Rule, The > oO 
Swallowing a Fly. . 24 a Can't, 26—I Can, 26— g 4 
Watermill The. -. a ae and ae. 27—Never a se 
t » 110—Noble Aims, 26— 

DIALOGUES. Old Kitchen Clock, The.’ 8— 2 
Anesires » —3 boys. 128 | One Mother, 96 Peraevers, ot : = 

hristmas. — 3 boys chorus ueen ¢ Roses, The. 28 ta 
of 6 boys and 6girls. . 19 | —Sleep, Baby, Sleep, go—Speak a 
Court Scene.—s boys. _. 35 | No Ill, 27—Stop, St , Pretty g ° 
Debating Society of Dis- Water, 93--Which Is Your Lot? 53 2 
trict Eleven.—g boys. 49 109—Which Lov.d Best? 2, s b> 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Pl., N. Y. aa 





Cross Rsniection. The— 
7.0r8 Boys. . > . 
— Party.—3 Girls. . 


135 
bate. A—1zo or 12 Boys 
or Girls . e . Py 95 
Evening Visit —,4 Boys. 7 
Free Stamps.—2 Boys. . 23 
Hero Dick and Christmas 
Dioner.—8 Boys. . . 7 


How the House was Clean- 

ed. —1 Boy and 2Girls 48 
Irish Politician.—3 Boys. . 51 
Music — i - 38 
Mixed Mess. — 2 Boys and 


au... .0 ° - 92 
el Sevely Philos- 

ophy.—2 Girls. . ‘ ss 
Studying Pays.—3; Boys. . 27 
Ten Times One is Ten.— 


4 Boys. . ° ‘ e 33 
FOR MEMORIZING 
IN PRIMARY CLASS. 
Memori ing Exercises for 
Primary Class, 147 and 150 — 
Beautiful Things, 29—Be Gen- 
tle, 4s—Be_ Busy, 86— Every 


RECEPTION DAY. 


CONTENTS. 
DECLAMATIONS. race PAGE 
Ceesar’s Death. - « 83] Little oe The, 86—Little by 
Gooi Habits. ; - 47 | Little, -Little Longer, A 30 
Ignorance. No.I. . . 105 | —Littte Rain — ~ a it- 

cal Power. . . . 37 , tle Soldiers, 87—Snail he, 
Rights of Dumb An m Is... 110] 1 Somebody's Mother, 85— 
True : uccess. . « 47 | Song of Life, 107—Stars, 
True Plan. The .  . 32] 108—Tardy Boy. . 43 
Try. No.l. . > ‘ 53 i4~, = The, 43—- 
Try. No.l. . . «. 68 Waspandthe Bec. T — 
Try. No. Il. - «+ 7) Wayto Win. The, 85—Work 
What to Expe.t. . . 87jand Play, 86— Work with a 
World Owes Me a Living. 3: | Will, 30—What a Little Child 

may do. 44. 
DIALOGUES. MEMORIAL DAYS. 

Broadway | Drug _ Store, Garfield. J. A. Class Ex., s8— 

The—12 Boys and Girls. 111 | Whittier, J. G., 7—Grant. 
Brought to Trial for “Blow- Ulysses ‘S., 143 — ourney. 

ing. a Rule ‘ 125 | Mrs L. H., 152 

Boys and 3 Girls. . 4 17 LASS EXERCISES. 
Counting a Hundred, — 2 Ne oe - Bird's Party 

Gists and 5 Boys. 89 ree For Closing Exercises, 


7 


130—Indian Names, 154—Val- 
edictory, 20. 
RECITATIONS. 
Acadeiny Bells. The, 2: - 
—— ~ of Nod. = 
- Circus Day, 35— Every 
ay Heroes, it a Body 
Finds a Lesson, 68—Going to 
School, 14~ King in Disguise. 
A, o1—Little by Little, 122— 
Little Pedler. The, 36—My 
ice, 122—Parody on Father 
Wilham, 16 — School Boy's 
Trouble. A, 115-- They Didn't 
Think, 7s5- True Hero. A 123 
Trusty Boy. The, 4s—T wo 
Streams. The, o4—Two Work- 
ers. The, 109—Waiting by the 
Sea-Shore, 52— Three Little 
Bugs. The, 124—Time. 128 — 
Five Little Chickens, 129—Pet- 
rified Fern. he, 140—Green 
River, cove 8 Over 
Again, 142—House Hunting, 
148— What the Moon Says, 150 
— Little Maid for Me, 15:— 





Day, 44—Honey Song. 
The, 44—How to Walk, 30— 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


Niagara, 156 — Flower Girl. 
The, 156. 


, 25 Clinton Pl., N. Y. 





Each number contains 160 pp., well printed on good paper, with 


cover in two colors. Price, 30 cts. ; to teachers, 24 cts. ; by mail, 3c, extra. 





RECEPTION DAY.INo. 4. 


CONTENTS. 








RECITATIONS. race} PAGE. 
ft Begeen Ge Furs. 7: | Two Kinds of Foolishness ‘> 
peby Kan 5 Driv *38 | Unsolved Mysteries. . 60 
Barefoot Boy that Drives Work Your Own Way. . 38 

the Cattle Home. The. 76 
Beautiful Hands. 104 

e . e ° g2 
Bullders. The ie 8 DIALOGUES. 
*s Wants. ittle. 22 : . 
i to the School Master... 39 | a A eo the Worm, : 
Dreadful Boy." That. ~ . soe | Investigating "Society's 
Funny Small Boy The. so| fRoysands Gila 96 
New School-t — The 37 | Lost Dollar, The. In two 
Peace Pipe. The Tea . on parts. Part I. 3 Girls 
Policema 1's Story. The. 7 | td Boys and Girls : 
at aw eZ ee 
ee Me kl 70 | Mediseval Barber, The. 2 
Slave's Dream. The. . go} Mothee Gocee’s : “ 
Well Diegen The. p- Girls and 4 Boys. ‘ 148 
F ; Profitable Reading. 3; Boys 28 
SPR—The. 3 Girls. 

DECLAMATIONS. |“? itie'Gide 7 as 
Advice to Girls. . go 
Battle of Saratoga... . «4:| MEMORIAL DAYS. 
Capital. A . . . 771 
Don't Be Mean, Boys. 27 | Campbell, Thomas. _ 
Dragon The . . ror | Longfellow, Henry W . 127 

Eulogy of Adam. . . 24 | Michaelangelo. ; ‘ 3 
— one > White 103| Shakespeare,Wm. . . 44 
ndian Chief to the ite | Washi —_ > : 

Settler, The. | Washington, Geo - 


139 
126 | 


ry Condemned, The ; 


| 
Obliging People. | CLASS EXERCISES. 
Our Homes. , 30 | 
Politeness. . . : - 63) Christmas Exercises. . 196 
Push, I. . ; : 70 | Selections for Arbor Day 145 
Push, II. . . ‘ . 93| Thanksgiving Exercises. . 113 


bay for Every Day,A 72 
Tree nting Exercises. 2 
Value of Knowledge. A 
Closing Exercise. . . 7 
Washington Exercises. . i yo 


Success. . . , ‘ 1 
Troubles of a Boy, The. . 94 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Pl., N. Y. 








FOR 
OUR 


SEND ocx NEW 


CATALOG 


ot ** Heaps jor seachers.” 


Just out. Wl save 


your money on almost every teacher’s book yeu buy. 
Contains a carefully indexed and classified list of 
250 Books for Teachers. Nearly every book is care- 
fully described. Sent for 4 cts. in stamps. 
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CONCESTED 
LIVER 


DO YOU KNOW 


WHAT CONGESTION IS? 


ITISA 


“COLLECTING TOGETHER ” 


of blood in an organ, and occurs during a slug- 

ish condition of the system. ‘oO maintain 

ealth the blood must FLOW unstentiy. If 
congestion occurs it is dammed up, and the 
longer it remains in this condition the surer 
does it undermine and déstroy the organ, or 
produce a chronic disease. The Liver is readily 
affected by unfavorable weather changes and by 
heat. It is very easily deranged. Promote its 
natural action and —" ent congestion and dis- 
ease by occasional use of 


SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE PILLS 


DR. SCHENCK’S Book on Consumption, 
Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia, sent Free, 


DR. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North C les Street, Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 
Seen. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 
ippin 
Sods: received and returned by mail and cx- 
poem i also called for and delivered free within 
city limits. 
tend for Circular and Price List. 


A FRINGED LINEN TIDY! 
And Imported Embroidery Cotton to work it for 16c. 
A FELT Tipy! 

And Imported Embroidery Silk to work it, for 20c, 











A package of — Plush an Velvet sieess. for 
Ingails’ l5c, instruction Book, for three 2c. stamps. 
New Book. How to Use "Fancy Work Materials, tor 206. 
All in tnis advertisement - 42-2c. stam ( 
Address J. F. INGALLS, ynn, Mass. 


WH 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THI® 


COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
Ten 








9 aku 


win 
WISCONSIN 
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‘opeka 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


4 reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
Northwest and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
direc tion between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
The lock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago. Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
nd Rock island, in INinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Wi as shington, Fairheld Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa Cit 


‘aT 
{RANGAS CITY 








terminal points West, 


3 Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At- 
iantle, Knoxv is, Audubon Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, ‘Trenton, 8t. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Al Lea, Minneapolis and 
8t. Paul, 2 Minnesota; Ww wt in 

hundreds of intermediate cities, towns an 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safet who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly be alinsted. Its 
track is of heavy stec!. Its bri anes 3 = de structures 
of stone and iron. Its telliny stoc 


skill can make it. + has all = 
and experience proved 


mechanical genius has invent 
valuable. lts practical operation is conservative and 
methodical— ite discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
ury of its passenger accommodations is unequaled in 
the Weltcanam urpassed in the world. 
All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Pi Parior and Cars, elegant 


ee 
Dining Cars pownsin excellent mek 8, and—bet 
ghice = 080 eee 4 Atchison and Kansas City— 


The ‘Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chic: 
and St. Paul. oe this —_ i 


‘ween 





Lafayette seen mat Joseph, 
aye’ an lounc uffs, 
ison " eaveuun h, 

‘aul oat intermediate ints. All L. Sa 
es: 'y families, ladies and r,s 
officials and employes of Rock Island trains 

courtesy and 


raz attention. 
Fee Se 


ieee 
 RLOABUR, | cane, { £: ST,s0Nn 


bs Waste” Embrou Stik, 25c. pee package. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Oriental. 


Who, when the silent wrinkle stea's 
On brow and cheek, its ravage heals, 
And e’en the freckle’s stain conceals ? 
Who but Gouraud. 


His Oriental Cream leaves not 
On Beauty’s skin the jaintest anot . 
But drives away the pimple s aa 
uraud (T. Felix). 





Who gives back the charm to beauty’s cheek, 
When time or sickness makes them weak ? 
“Tis Oriental Cream,” the ladies speak, 

From my Gouraud’s. 


WHEN all is consumed, repentance comes 
‘oo late. 


** Oh, it hurts!” 

Of course it does. A sensitive tooth is 
sure to hurt sooner or later if you neglect 
it; the only reasonable way is to take it in 
time and have it attended to by the den- 
tist; and by ‘‘the dentist.” I don’t mean 
the blacksmith or the butcher that lives 
around the corner, makes his living by 
pulling teeth or plugging them, after a 
fashion, and puts ‘‘ Doctor ” in large letters 
on his sign. No, I mean one whose pro- 
fes:ional training and natural perceptions 
have taught him the difference between a 
human nerve and a block of wood; one 
whose aim is to save pain and to save 
teeth, rather than tosave time and trouble, 
in short, I mean a dentist. I speak of that 
I do know; and if you want my advice re- 
garding that tooth, I shall tell you, for 
your own sake, and no one else’s, to go to 
Dr. W. J. Stewart, cor. Ninth ave, and 
West Twenty-third st., New York City. 


**T tell you what it is,” said good John 
Milton to his staunch and sturdy friend, 
Oliver Cromwell, ‘‘ we do amiss to spend 
seven or eight years merely scraping to- 
gether so much miserable Latin and Greek 
as might be learned otherwise easily and 
deli htfully i in one year.” 

ery true,” replied Oliver. ‘‘And that 
is just the trouble with Charlie Once. I 
say: ‘Off with his head !” And r Char- 
lie’s head rolled in the dust. It is sad to 
reflect how history might a been 
changed had he wisely sent for the new 
catalogue and sample ges of Messrs. 
Charles De Silver’ & ns’ Interlinear 
Classics. 


Legion—the names of those in every 
state and territory of the Union and 
elsewhere who use and admire Ester- 
brook’s Pens. 


“‘T'm very good at integral and differ- 
ential calculus,” exclaimed the redoubt- 
able Major-General to his captors, the Pi- 
rates of Penzance; and when the Pirate 
king took him aside, and enquired more 
particularly regarding the basis of the 
officer’s profound erudition, it speedily ap- 
peared that he had devoted his spare mo- 
ments to study of the Text-Books on as- 
tronomy, assaying, botany, the calculus, 
chemistry, drawing, electricity, geometry, 
mathematics, mechanics, mineralogy, trig- 
onometry, engineering, the steam engine, 
architecture; etc., as published and for 
sale be John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
whose catalogues and specimen pages are 
sent free by mail. 


A recent writer in one of the leading 
metropolitan dailies has =. of the Bur- 
lington Route, C. B. & Q. R. 

** For thoroughness of * pre- 
cision of time, attention tothe comfort of 
the passenger, there is nor so satis- 
factory as the Burlington. Run on its 
line; a station and a time-card tell the 
hour. It shows everywhere the effect of 
masterful, D erage management.” 

The Burlington route runs two trains 
daily between Chicago or Peoria and Kan- 
sas City or Atchison, making direct con- 
nection at the latter points for Topeka ; it 
is the only line running Pullman Sleepers 
from Chicago through to Topeka. 

See that your tickets to the National 
Educational Association meeting at Topeka 
read via the C. B. & Q. R. R. from Chi- 
—- or Peoria. They can be obtained at 

uced rates by members of the above as- 
sociation of any coupon ticket 
agent in the United States or Canada. 

Eor further information concerni 
Burlington Route, address Perceval 
ell, general passenger agent, C. B. £Q 


— 





R.'R., Chicago, Ill. 





Ero. [Bjonzmus on 


Tomet Soaps: 
“ You have demonstrated that a Jer/ectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially come 


mend to ladies and to the in 
the employment of your pure ‘ la Belle* wallet 
article.” 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


Summer Dress Goods, 
James M’Creery & 60., 


Offer, previous to their regular Summer In- 
ventory, extraordinary bargains in Dress 
Goods. 

A large variety of fancy suitings at 50c., 
75c.. 1, and $1.25 per yard; reduced from 
$1, $1.25, $2 and $2.25 per yard respec- 
tively. 

Also offer 1,000 yards printed china pon- 
gee silks-— dark colors—at 75c., per yard re- 
duced from 61 25, 


BROADWAY AND 11th ST., 
New York. 











July 10, 1886. 


RH. MACY& C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8&t., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE AND 


VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED 
TO THE 


SUMMER SEASON. 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 
SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Revoning will confer a favor by men- 
tioning the JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with adve 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





An's EXCH 4, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 


w - (F EXES.) Ce 


Bappiss Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 
Bic ——_ etc., fo Come, Shoes, Saas, ee 
es. iso eepers, nograpbers, 
Coprists and Cashiers to Business Firms. " 
(Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 





EST TEACHERS, axo'rouutas 
AND FOREIGN. 
prompuly r peo ided for Famiiea, Schools, and 
lleges without c 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schoo ls free to Paren 
School Propert sented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
American School Institute, 7 East 14th St. N.Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Jensry City. Sept 6th, 1885. 
Cc. ag Bardeen. 
Y Dear 





Sm :—As we interest- 

















letters. We have both —- lemen in the city already— 


both have commenced work to the ‘gatiafaction of ali. 
Iam 


Again thanking you for the suggestio: 
Sincerel wr 
Prest. Board of Education. 
For circulars, @ biteation blank, s: 


REED. 
men photo- 
= etc.. send 8 p tv address as a! Send also 
‘or Catalogue ot Beoks on Pedagogy. 


NOTICE. 


We pay from $3.00 to $12.00 (depending 
on salary) to the first one reporting where 
a teacher is wanted, when we succeed in 
filling the vacancy. Give particulars. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting Teachers, are 


DON'T Lean 











good 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


le- | sitions ane schools wi 





Reliable Teachers 

ae provided for Families, Schools, Col- 

killed Teachers supplied with Positions. 

Soulare of Good Schools Free to Parents. 

School Propert; ¥ rented and sold. Schoo! and 
ee ag aterial, etc 

. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. an &t., et. Broadway and 4th Ave. 
New York City. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have on our books numerous “ cails” 
goos teachers for September. Successful! Super 
ntendents, Princi Specialists and Grade 
Teachers wanted. stamp for circular and 
——— blank, 


A. WOvEEL if & CO., } MANAGERS. 


CH one vy. 
UNION TEAC Astor PAs EY York 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Supplies Superintendents, Colleges and Schools 
with competent teachers, in every department; 
and assists Teachers in procuring suitable posi- 
tions. Circular and application form sent free. 

A, B. FANNIN, Manager, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in Every oe and Territory. 
HYIs is an old and reliable agency has been un 
usually = ee apt ie yiog tonchers with po- 

achers 
“Your exactness ana prompiness secured the Pro- 
tessorahip oft Natural science in our University for Mr. 
John Lear. Twelve hours — woulo have given it 
to enother man,” R H. TRIPP, Pres’t Central Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Sraat for SLANpiS t form and list of 
tontimontals to L.B “, Manager 

h Street, Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency, 


Introduces to colleges. schools, and familie, su- 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of eee 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Cull 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


erican and we Teachers’ Agenci, 
“9 om} 23 ion Square, New York. 


Texas Teachers’ Agency. 


Locates Teachers in Texas only. 


WILKINS & MCGUIRE, Managers, 
DALLAS, S, TEXAS. 


PLD. Albany, +e a race pnker. 
MMietid, Texas 
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The Hair May Be PD oaapted 


To an advanced age, in its youthful freshness, abundance, and color, by the use 
of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. When the hair is weak, thin, and falling, this preparation 
will strengthen it, and improve its growth. 


Some time ago my wife’s hair began | About five years ago my hair began to 
| 

to come out quite freely. She used two| fall out. It became thin and lifeless, 
bottles of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, which not and I was certain I should be bald in a 
only prevented baldness, but also stim-| short time. I began to use Ayer’s Hair 
ulated an entirely new and vigorous | Vigor. One bottle of this preparation 
growth of hair. I am ready to certify to | caused my hair to grow again, and it is 
this statement before a justice of the now as abundant and vigorous as ever. 
peace.— H. Hulsebus, Lewisburg, Iowa. —C. E. Sweet, Gloucester, Mass. 

On two occasions, during the past! I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
twenty years, a humor in the scalp | years, and, though I am now fifty-eight 
caused my hair to fall out. Each time, | years old, my hair is as thick and black 
Iused Ayer’s Hair Vigor and with grati-| as when I was twenty. This prepara- 
fying results. This preparation checked | tion creates a healthy growth of the 
the hair from falling, stimulated its | | hair, keeps it soft and pant, prevents 
growth, and healed the humors, render- | the formation of dandruff, and is a per- 
ing my sealp clean and healthy.—T. P. | fect hair dressing. — Mrs. Maleom B. 
Drummond, Charlestown, Va. | Sturtevant, Attleborough, Mass. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


Perfect Safety, 


Health is maintained by correct habits | Thorough action, and wonderful cura- 
of living, and through a proper action | tive properties, easily place Ayer’s Ca- 
of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and |thartic Pills at the head of the list of 
Bowels. When these organs fail to per-| popular remedies, for Sick and Nervous 
form their functions naturally, the most! Headaches, Constipation, and all ail- 
efficacious remedy is Ayer’s Pills. ments originating in a disordered Liver. 


For months I suffered from Liverand! As a mild and thorough purgative, 
Kidney complaint. After taking myi Ayer’s Pills cannot be excelled. They 








doctor’s medicines for a month, and| give me quick relief from Bilious and 
etting no better, I began using Ayer’ s|Sick Headaches, stimulate the Liver, 
ills. Three boxes of this remedy ¢ ured|and quicken the appetite.—Jared O. 





me.— James Slade, Lambertville, N. J. | Thompson, Mount Cross, Va. 


AYER’S coxtfo PILLS, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine, 
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25 f+ Removes Tan, Pim 

TEACHERS a3 ts rreckien, Mot 
ec 's vatches,” 

Send us a tist of all the School Booke you wish to | 2 23 5— aid Skt Diseas 
oe make an offer for cash or | =~“aa= oe, ond ov ory 
exchange pt Fide ty and defies 
W. H. KEYSER & Co.. S-Sos detection. it has 
Tenth and Arch Sts, Phila. |*254> + tood th: test of 
Fo & 30 years and is 





+o harmless we 
taste 1t io be 
sure the prepara 
tton Is properly 
made. Accept 
no coup erfeit 
of similar name. 
The distinguish- 
ed Dr. L A. Say- 
er sadtoal 


Lip THE iG CHAIR 


G CHAIR, 
sktithas 


GES. Prices 3 








CUBURG WP's CO. 145 N. Sth St. PHILA FA. ’ of ‘the Aaution, 
< (a patien »:)* As 
you re will — them. 1 recomme ‘ Gouraud 

Crea ae 


x far ding & highly satisfac- harmful of ali the Skin prepara 
tory Bells for Schools, Churches,ete. ttons.” One bottle will last six months, using it every 


Kstab- | day. Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous har 
MENEELY & co. lished without dary fo tne ~ in. 48 Bo 4at.¥.Y. 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826 v anager, oD 
F le by all Dru ts and Fancy Goods Dealers 
Description and prices on application eeanuiant Ake U sete 


adas and Yurope. Also found 
in N. Y. City at R. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


R. H. Macy's, Stern’s, ®hrich’s, Ridley’s 
and other Fancy alers. 
Bells of Pure Coppe. and Tin for C: 


Beware of 
imitations. §1 000 Reward for arrest and proof of any 
bools 4s a Farms, etc, FULLY 
ARRANTED, © Catalogue sent Free. 


oue selling the same. 
VANOUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 2 


SUMMER HOMES FOR TEACHERS. 


There are thousands of most delightful places for teachers to spend their vaca- 
tions in, located on the line of the Ontario and Western R. R. Most of these are in a 
high, mountainous and- beautiful region ; no malaria, nor bey voregen The rates of 
board are low : railroad fares are very reasonable. Excursion tickets good for 30 days. 

This section is a great favorite with teachers. A pamphlet “ Summer Homes” 

describing these places, may be had free in N. Y. City at 227, 368, 1323, Broadway 
787 6th ave.. In Brooklyn at 838, 860 Fulton St., 4 Court St , 217 Atlantic Ave., 107 
Broadway, or J. C. Anderson, G. P. A., 16 and 18 Exchange Place, N. Y. City 


Hichest Award 
GOLD MEDAL | 
Sore wears Kae “a 


Pes 


a 
Blacki wae be the 
> alk ok a 
















LEASE mention the ScHOOL JOURNAL, when com- 
municating with advertisers. 











eee teounyet Ther bla are 
duces a ac! 

9 & és the oni ny that 
will aoe cake 


and 


eisai 








Gio. H.WOODS & Co. ABBEY yO 


TIDINGS TO ALL! 


Send to the OLLD RELIABLE. RO HUMBUG 
Greatest inducements ever offered. ees yee Sas eS 
har ere ti our celebrated Teas Coffees, and secure 

rane Te Reco Chine Ton Set, or Mandssanp Deporeted 


Rose Dinner Set, or Band, or Moss Toilet Set. or white Granite 
Beautiful P ri rH ™p, or 
srembunasen ta. e at the head and 


address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 & 33 Vessy St., Bow York. 














¥ | dizziness, loss of appetite. 


MEN of color—Painters. 
GRATEFUL results—Cinders. 
Hie tied—The bow on a bonnet. 


Tae darkest hour is when you can’t find 
the matches. 


Wuat word is wegen of five letters 
from which if you e two one remains? 
Stone. 


That Tired Feeling 


warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
Pai me upon those who are within doors most 
of the time. The peculiar, yet common, com 
plaint known as “that tired feeling,” is the 
result. This feeling can be entirely overcome by 
taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, which gives new life 
and strength to all the functions of the body. 

“I could not sleep; had no appetite. I took 
Hood's Sarsaparilla and soon began to sleep 
soundly; could get up without that tired and 
languid feeling; and my appetite improved.” 
R. A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor$5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
“‘ Yes, Miss Frost, I always wear gloves 


at night ; they make one’s hands a nice “iCSCUR FOR DEAF 
and soft.” Miss Frost—‘“‘ Ah! And doy THE 

sleep with your hat on?” Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums perfect 
a gn i 
BETTER that the feet slip than the tongue. ee ae e to wear, All conversation and 


even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to those u 
ing ee —4 for illustrated book with teottmontals 
free. 


r wIeoor. a3 Broadway. N.Y. Neution this paper 





A POET says: “I listen for the coming | 
of his feet.” We suspect the girl’s father | 
doesn’t tackle to him kindly. 


WeE hear a good deal said about the 
ges of Irish wit, but after all is it at 
I strange that an Irishman should say 
Pat things? 





WAkR is death’s feast. 


WHO preacheth war is the devil’s chap- 
lain. 





FOROF. W. N. HULL, of Cedar Falls 

(Iowa) State Normal School, will open 
: next July, a BLACKBOARD SCHOOL 
A Goop name keeps its lustre in the|or SCHOOL OF VISIBLE ILLUSTRA 
dark. TION, that teachers of Primary Reading, 
Physiology, Physics, and all subjects t%p- 
able of lustration may perfect their use of 
the crayon woon a blackboard. Write him 
for particulars. 


WHEN the will is ready the feet are light. 


He who revealeth his secret maketh him- 
self a slave, 


IMPORTANT. 
Wren you visit or leave New York City, save 


Bageage Ex and $: ire, and READERS will confer a favor by mentioning 
stop at tthe Grand mien Hotel, Opposite Grand the SCHOOL JOURNAL when communicating 
¢ = Depot. with advertisers. 


600 Elegant rooms fitted up at a qos of one 








—;) —_— at $l and upwards perday. Euro- 
mo an. Elevator. Restaurast ouppias with 

best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to alldepots. Fami ‘can live better for 
less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 
other first-class hotel in the city. 


BEFORE you marry, be sure of a house 
wherein to tarry. 


Ear to live, but do not live to eat. 


EVIL gotten, evil spent. 
It’s an ill battle where the devil carries 
the colors. 


Biliousness 

Is sey ny oe at this season, the symp- 100 Wilsonia Magnet Power Belt. 
t 2 b b I 

poe pom ae ee, eee — The most successful appliance in the world fo. 

gu If this condi. the treatment of Nervous Debility, Neuralgia 


Rh umb. 
tion is allowed to continue, serious conse- Dyeeteda Paneer FPives | toaryeend Digs 
uences may result. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, a fever may 
avoided or premature death prevented. It | 
is a positive cure for biliousness. Sold by 
all druggists. 








x. tive Organs, Sick Headache, and all troubles arit 
By promptly as | and impure blood. : 


ae 


ing from insu! 


CH 
1297S TH TVS FTO 
es 


i 
i 
HE who serves well need not be afraid to | os 





ask his wages. INSOLES forcering Cold Feet, Rheu. 
| matism in the feet and ankles, Be elling, Prickling, 
THE offender never pardons. and other conditions caused by feeble circulation. 


| NE'V ERA Electro-Magnetie PLASTER. 


ASK thy purse what thou should’st buy 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS. IN THE 
MES WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should s! 
Taine ie callp SoFrEns wns CONE. aay: | WORLD 
e ave 

all pam, CURES W1ND COLIC amd is the BEST REM Combines 
EDY FOR DIARRHG@A. 25 CTS. A the best 
’ J j — of the 
Srks and satins put out the fire in the} = pice. 
S00 . wit 
kitchen. the Ba 
IT is not how long, but how weil we live. | tive powers 

ag net 

Hopr is a good breakfast, but a bad sup- ism. Bure: 

r Neural gia 
per. Lum bagc 
Pains ir 
Betrer be ill spoken of by one before all | Kia neys, 
than by all before one. iver, 
j est, Pleu- 


Love asks faith, and faith asks firmness. | tisy. Coughs 


c. 


Srnce LADIES HAVE BEEN scocmmeume | to use ists 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap in their toilet, their per. Or send 
sona! attractions have been multi . and Stamps. 
seldom they are seen ured blotches and PRICE 
pimples, or rough or coarse skins. Sold ty 

ruggists, Grocers and Fancy Goods Dealers. 238c, 

InpusTRY is fortune’s right hand, and MAGNETIC APPLIANCE co 
frugality her left. o- 996 Brosvwar, New Yous. 





THINK of ease, but work on. 
: , 
He that liveth wickedly can hardly die PEOPLE 3 L INE. 
honestly. 
Glenn's Sulphur foeap heals and beautifies, 2c. 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions. 2c 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—B’aek 4 Brown, Xo. 





STEAMER 
DREW AND DEAN RICHMOND. 


The Evening Line on the Hudson River 


oi tee NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 
Pike’s Teothache Drops care in 1 Minute, Se. . North River, foot of Canal Street ever wens 
day at 6 P. i. , Tickets oo ald and agers c 

ve x 


THE worst of law is, that one suit often | t Nis 
Ew RK, ; 
breeds twenty. BAN Y for X WYO. * oa: - hp et ae Guival 








4i, North River, New Y ork. 
times. M. B. WAZ EBS, General Pass’ Agent, Albany 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 
Edited by Wma. T. Harris, LL.D. 
Volume II, Now Ready. 


A History of Education. 


By F. V. N. PAINTER, oF ROANOKE COLLEGE, Va. 


A work of great practical value to every teacher, as it exhibits the pedagige? 
principles, labors, and progress of the past more fully and impartially than any work 
yet published. The history of education, viewed from the 7 ma of the Listers 
vf civilization, is traced in its relation with the social, political, and religious condi- 
tions of each country. Price, @1.50. 


Sent, paid, on receipt of ice. 
Normal Se ools, Teachers’ Reading Bircles, oe 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Special terms made on class supplies, to 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


Barnes’ New 


Geographical Course. 


TWO BOOK SERIES, 


Barner’ rma asp gal A 
Barnes’ Complete 


Geography. 
eography. 


-60 


Cloth, = 
é 1.25 


The object in view in the preparation of these books was not so much Cheapness as Perfection, 
Tra 


which, after all, is the est kconomy. 


THE COMPLETE GEOGRAPTIIY. 


Great attention has been paid to the Maps. 
They are full without crowding. Ali the names 
which form answers to questions, tone those 
of the largest cities, are Mngraved in large ty 
Standard e, Comparative Latitu 
Areas, hlevations, and T«empersture; Heads 
of River oe Seale of Distances 
porte 2S — gay A we or steamer, High- 

[pal Seaports, and 
ene ~~ are Principal own. 


Map Drawing, combined with Comparative 
Areas, is an im — yo arene s of the book. Syn- 
opsis, Topical Reviews and Language } es- 
sons are given at the end of each chapter. — 


Bulletin of Recent Discoveries 


ary. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





Eclectic Series. Announcements. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. (Ready Sept. 1.) 


3 EMERSON E. WzITE, LL. D., Supt. of Oinci 
ical ussion of the science and art of school education. 
Introduction price, $1.50. 


McGUFFEY’S WORD LIST. 


Serhan. 


bl 
12mo., full 


ri 


The Elements of 
A thorough and 
cloth. 





Co.’s new complete des- 
of Drs. McGurrey, Ray, 





and Arbor talk 
Basy and Attractive wate ust comm nd the 
attention of prouressive teachers and om Ss 
Lt — Hon. D Brown, State Com- 


of Co 
a Agente wanted at every teachers Institute. 


MACMILLAN & (C08 


More than 10,000 words from McGuffey’s Primer and Readers, arranged in lessons as found in 
the successive lessons in _ yes Pronunciation indicated by diacritical marks; the words 
diviied into syllables; silent letters cancelled and accented syllables marked. 1é6mo., 80 pp. 
Introduction and Banple o Copy price, 10 cents. 
ECLECTIC LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

By M. E. THALHEIMER, author oJ Historves. to accustom children to a correct use of 
the elementary forms of speech, with as little reference as possible to the technicalities of gram- 
mar. Profusely Illustrated. Yee cloth, 12mo. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 35c. ; 
Exchange price, 20c. 

NEW Pst ALOGUE. 

Free to Teachers and School Officers, an Antwerp, rats 
eriptive Catalogue is now read _.. It Pere iilustested with port 
Warts, HARVEY, HOLBROOK, UYLER, RIDPaTas, and 

VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., {22° = co 
*) 8 Hawley Street, Bosto 
Grammar and Analysis 
MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY TEXT- BOOKS 
DIAGRAMS. 
Is not only the most complete, but also the most pase Astronomy—Assaying —Botany 
Seertany is ic Umied ore Sees The Calculus—Chemistry—Drawing 
Sngraved at great cost. The book contains tis |  Blectricity—Geometry—Mathematics 
Mechanics—Mineralogy—Trigonometry 
Engineering—Steam Engine—Architecture, 
zc. 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
*,* Catalogues and specimen pages sent free by 
mail. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 
ape AND Di 
ta A 











VALUABLE 


NEW BOOKS 


Published by A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place. N. Y. 


FROEBEL'S EDUCATION OF MAN. Translated by Miss JOSEPHINE JARVIS, 
with preface to the Amcrican Edition, by Miss ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, by Mail, $1.50, 


PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. A beg im 2 
ent of Grammar School No. 49, New York City. Part 
Pupil’s Edition, 36 cents. Pant Il—The A BUC Reader, price 20 cents. 


in the Pri 
Body, Bi Pp 
PART —Lessons in Plants, price $1.00. 
R. W. DALE, in Nineteenth Century, 
whatever their merits, were certai 


tutely perfect. There was something almost preter-natural in the 


answered every question that was put to them. 
their answers were arwayege as —— 
yers or mathematicians” 


of Lessons 


The Human 


methods used in this school :—* The results 


says of the 
sutonishing mg. The inteliectual drill of the children was abso- 


ess with which they 
They exploded as soon as they were touched : and 


~ — ~4 exact as if they had been revised by a committee of iaw- 
ks and learn how it is done. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No, \G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spen 
and Greek as might be Ss 
Virgil, re orace, Cicero, 
Xenophon’s ‘Anabasis, each to teachers, Ls 
Clark’s he one and 
and to all other systems. 
Saryent’s Standard Epeshore, 
Histories, Manesca’s French Series,etc. 


sre a ats 


together so + ~~ 1 se Latin 
“gempal ¢ of St. John, and 


in one 
omer’s Thad, 


ve Latin onan ammar; adapted tothe Interlinear Series of Classics, 
ice to Teachers, $1,10. 
Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Sct.col 


G2 Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 





A GRAND GOOD BOOK 
For the wer Schools ! 


ene 


SONC CREETINC, 


BY L. 0. EMERSON. 


Every compiler y ~ his times of special mspira- | 
tion, in w he does his best work. oy some 
such season, Mr. Pm ny laid the plan of this 
excellent book, which has no superior for we | 
beauty of its subjects — its music, and is 
and ening the book a 

Opening 





“Oo Ay 
shine; or, * 
home song ; =. 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young Folke’ Folke’ Speaker. 
100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
Q., ‘2 children ranging from ten 
g infancy, aud suited to every oc- 
=. Ma which the litle ones are called upon to 
“yy take part. Just Ready. 


Young Feike’ Dialogues. 
| Gontains a wide vark port, piain, and simple 


ariet ye poe 
qulaen all new and evigs meal and su saisea’es to 
the wants of children from ae to fi st book of 
| “Without exception, this is the best rf > 
kind we have ever seen.” — Register, 


| eee Folks’ Mecitatione. 
Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
This book contains ehoice Readings and Recita- 
| tions, suited to the wants of children from ten to 
fifteen years of age. 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
purer’ 8 Lessons in Eiem. Payuology... “oft. ord 
Gcikie's Lessons J Physical Geog... ..1.10 


Roscoe’s 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry...... -70 
a 8 Elementary in Logic........ .40 
‘8 Lessonsin Elem. Physics 
pre ok Elem. Lessons in Astronomy.. 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Books, Drawing Models, 
and Artists’ Materials. 


Prang’s American aah vere on Art Educa- 
tion. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANG'S DRAWING MODELS. 
'H SPECIAL ATTENTIO® I8 CALLE. 
These MODELS have been spoeeey ‘designed for the 
teaching of Form and Dra’ in and Gram. 
nh Solldes and Tablets, 


mar Schools. The — consist od 
qesanaed in = carefully grad ae nee, are made with 
and are 


pT. for dior accu beau Wy 
furnished a hey have 
seed 8 scp 1s tesiee lead ng cities’ of cr commis, and 





ASH For School Books. 


ASH For En jas. 
ASH “a Every Description. 
J, WREDON, 
Wholesale Dealer in School & Subscript 
ow 


mn Books. 
rk 





ve 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





dispensab be correct teac' 
| zeems saa aud “Drawing in every stage,and especially 
Fer r- ~ae and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 
7 Park , Boston, Mass 
79 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The 





bugle notes; or, “Good N 
true, “Thou who art _ ul; £3 wide awake | 
sea song ; or a beautiful Hymp Ai —_ ——.. There 
is noth ng that is not elevated 

Songs are generally arranged in 4 on but | 
~~ two, three or four parts may be sung at will. 

he publishers would be glad to have you give 

this superior book a trial. 


Specimen Copies mailed to any address on 
receipt of 60 Cents, 


Schools supBlied at rat? of $6.00 for a dozen books. | 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


IF YOU WANT BOOKS 


“We can commend pe: = with confidence 
as calculated to elevate a ab om AT the tastes of 


those for whom it is desi ournal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass. 

The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 

1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
OG. C. SHOEMAKER, MANAGER. 


BOSTON. | THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, Publish 


| |COLLIER'S HISTORIES. 


, ~ ced Class-B-ok of British History. i2mo. gi 75 

"7 ‘0 

Gomer t Book of British History. i2mo, cloth, 1.25 
istory of the British peer. 12m, cloth, 1.00 

Junior pt Book of British History. With copi- 








Best. 
oe Pesgesed capeaey for school use and adapted 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. |°°*"Y *T!€s 0 Geoxraphies. 
Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal 
ot Ari vt 


of Methods aed Keys to the Above. 
Ba Nor. Union System of Indust. 
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Russia Cement Co. , Gloncester, Mass, 





Size uniformly 54x68 inc penne on 
v.oth, with rollers, rai “Send 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Importers and al Booksellers, 


Joun A. BoYLe, M 
15 Bromfield cae, Heaton. 











Send to us for Catalogues. 
We furnish Gratis on application : 


Catalogue of Educational Books and 
Teachers’ Aids, 


Catalogues of Books for Schools and 
Home Entertainments. 


Catalogues of Plays for Amateurs, 
also Standard and Minor Drama, 
including Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames 
and French’s. 


Catalogues of Fiction, including Seaside 
and franklin Square. 
Catalogue of Standard Works. 
Any book sent by mail, peowe paid, 
on receipt of price 
Address 


Henry A. Young & Co., 


55 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Jons. ame cloth 
Outlines ‘of ¢ tay story. sama, cloth. ” % 4 
| Hustory | Rome ae 0, cloth. 
| & of Greece. 12mo, cloth 7 
| Great ts of Hisie —— the ‘Reginning 

+ — eee Era the Present Time. oo, ‘. 


History of Engi Litorntare. Tn a Series of tio- 
12mo, cloth. 7651. 


MONROE'S INE W READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















PERRY & C2 ‘vens 


No. 71. 
Extra Fine. 


2 For Schools 


SAMPLE BOX containing 36 
pens sent for trial, on 
receipt of 10 cents, Ask for 
Nes. 71 and 107. 


m_ Iveon, Braceuas, Tarvoe, & Co., 
Sole Agents, 08 B’wat, N.Y. 








